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Rubber 
on 
Railroads 


HE = application 
/ of rubber in rail- 
way rolling stock 
has made great advances 
within the last few years. 
Recently, the well-known 
British rubber consult- 
ant, Colin Macbeth, 
made an extensive sur- 
vey of the latest develop- 
ments in the application 
of rubber as used by the 
British, French and 
American railroads, and 
incorporated his re- 
searches in a compre- 
hensive booklet, which 
has been brought out by 
the Rubber Growers As- 
sociation, of London. 
The material which he 
gathered is of such inter- 
est that THe RuBBER 
AGE has deemed it timely 
to reprint as one of the 
feature stories of this 
issue, the major part of 
Mr. Macbeth’s remarks 
pertaining to rubber ap- 
plications on sritish 
railways. 


FAS 
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Five-Day Working Week Is Adopted By 
U. S. Rubber, Goodrich and Firestone 


OLLOWING the recommendation of the Rubber 
Manufacturers Association to retain present forces 
even if a reduction in hours is necessary and coin- 
ciding with the wage rate cuts in the steel industry, the 
United States Rubber Company announced on September 
21 its adoption of the five-day week as the normal working 
schedule of its organization. The B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany on September 22 announced a 10 per cent reduction 
in wc king hours for salaried employes, and the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Company on September 29 decided on a 
fi y week for all its salaried workers. 

he adoption of the five-day week as the normal work- 
ing schedule of its entire organization in this country has 
been tannounced by the United States Rubber Company,” 
said the statement issued by that company. “In announc- 
ing the change, F. B. Davis, Jr., president, pointed out that 
over the years there has been a gradual shortening of the 
working week and that the executive committee of the 
board of directors has decided to recognize the changed 
conditions of today by placing all operations on a five- 
day week basis. 

“So far as is known the United States Rubber Com- 

pany is the first of the great corporations to make the 
five-day week its normal working schedule. 
» “The change will affect the salaried employes on Octo- 
‘er 1. A reduction of one-eleventh in salaries will be made 
to conform with the reduction of one-eleventh in working 
time. The adjustment will apply to every salaried em- 
ploye, including the president and other officers.” 

J. D. Tew, president of the B. F. Goodrich Company, 
announced that working hours of salaried employes were 
to be reduced 10 per cent, effective October 1, and salaries 
adjusted accordingly. The action was taken, the statement 
said, to prevent undesirable reductions in salaried forces. 

The Firestone order called for 10 per cent salary cuts 
and a reduction from the five and a half day week to a 


five-day week for all salaried employes. Factory workers 
will continue on the six-hour day and four-day week sched- 
ule. Harvey S. Firestone, president of the company, on 
arriving home from Europe last month, declared his opinion 
that a five-hour day and five-day week would be a tem- 
porary expedient to meet the present depression. He 
pointed out that the Firestone plant at Akron had long 
been running on a 30-hour week and said that manufac- 
turers should keep their plants running as a public duty 
even though operations are profitless. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company early in Sep- 
tember announced that all salaried employes would be re- 
quired to take a two-week enforced vacation without pay 
between October 1 and February 1 as a means of keeping 
present working forces intact. 





Seanning the Headlines 


Five-day week is adopted by United States, 
Goodrich, Firestone . . . . Crude rubber drops to 
4.40 cents on New York Exchange, but London 
price rises due to deflation of sterling .. . . FAULT- 
LESS earnings hold up well in 1931 fiscal year ... . 
Rubber goods exports continue to fall, but Hong 
Kong appears as new leading customer for scrap 
rubber in August . . . . FIRESTONE to establish 
battery plant at Los Angeles ... . Tire dealers 
count stocks for October 1 government survey 

. . « GOODRICH promotes tire and mechanical 
goods executives .... International Balloon Race 
is called off for this year, the depression appar- 
ently affecting backers of foreign bags ... . 
PIONEER reopens Attica plant .... New York 
Rubber Group opens season with good attendance 
at first session .. . . SEIBERLING earnings continue 
high in August .... E. G. Holt sees new uses for 
rubber as chief hope of the industry .. . . Fur- 
ther declines in cotton prices and security quota- 
tions, 
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Department of Commerce Now Analyzing 
Semi-Annual Tire Dealers’ Stock Survey 


Te Department of Commerce, through the Rubber 
Division of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, has sent out to nearly 100,000 tire deal- 
ers throughout the country questionnaire forms for its 
semi-annual survey of stocks of tires and tubes. Returns 
showing the condition of inventories among dealers on Oc- 
tober 1 are now being received by the department and are 
being tabulated so that a complete report may be issued 
by the end of the month 

' The department is making a special effort to secure 
more complete coverage of stocks of tires held in company- 
owned stores than was secured last April 1. In view of 
the importance of mass distributors’ stocks, the depart- 
ment believes that any preliminary report in connection 
with the current survey would be unjustified and possibly 
misleading. In addition, the issuance of a preliminary re- 
port might make it very difficult to include later returns 
from important mass distributors without revealing the po- 
sition of individual firms. Consequently, only a single 
final report will be issued . 

The current survey also includes two new questions 
with reference to vulcanizing equipment in the possesion 
of tire dealers. Those receiving the questionnaire are asked 
whether they have equipment for vulcanizing (a) passen- 
ger car tires and (b) truck tires. 

Manufacturers are urged to encourage their dealers in 
every way possible to answer these questionnaires. By 
ascertaining the size of the available tire stocks through 
the country, the report drawn from this survey will serve 
as a guide for manufacturers in planning their production 
schedules for the next six months and will also develop 
a great amount of useful information for the dealers. 

Trade circles look for a further drop in dealers’ in- 
ventories. As of October 1, 1930, the survey showed that 
31.522 dealers had 1,965,728 casings, 
per dealer, comparing with the averages in 1929 of 68.4 
and in 1928 of 64.8. While the stock figures of October | 
are not strictly comparable to those compiled as of April 
1, the survey taken on that date this year showed that 28,- 
707 dealers had 2,249,927 casings or an average of 78.4 


per dealer , sae 
Rubber Service Laboratories Company 
Sues Scott, North and Kavalco Products 


HE Monsanto Chemical Works, St. Louis, Mo., and 

its subsidiary, the Rubber Service Laboratories Com- 

pany, Nitro, W. Va., and Akron, O., filed a bill of 
complaint in the United States District Court at Charles- 
ton, W. Va., on September 26 against Kavalco Products, 
Inc., and C. Olin North and Winfield Scott, formerly em- 
ployed by the Monsanto subsidiary. The suit is for an in- 
junction and accounting and charges that Messrs. North 
and Scott organized Kavalco Products while occupying po- 
sitions of trust with Rubber Service and alleges use of 
confidential manufacturing and sales information belong- 
\ statement by Monsanto and Rub- 


an average of 62.4 


ing to the plaintiffs 
ber Service follows, in part: 

“Kavalco Products is a West Virginia corporation, in- 
corporated September 20, 1929, and operates a manufac- 
turing plant at Nitro, W. Va., adjacent to the plant of the 
Rubber Service Laboratories Company. C. Olin North 
was an officer, director and development manager of the 
Rubber Service Laboratories Company from the inception 
of that company until October 30, 1929, when he resigned. 
He was also one of the large stockholders of that company. 
Winfield Scott was chief chemist and a stockholder of the 
Rubber Service Laboratories Company from a date early 
in the organization until he resigned September 26, 1929. 
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“The Monsanto Chemical Works acquired all of the 
outstanding capital of the Rubber Service Laboratories 
Company in July, 1929. At that time the Rubber Servic: 
Laboratories Company was engaged in manufacturing 
among other products phenolphthalein, triphenyl phos- 
phate, and was the only American producer of this latte: 
product and had also conducted exclusive research on tri 
cresyl phosphate and other products. The manufacturing 
processes used by Rubber Service Laboratories were secret 
and confidential and were the result of several years’ re 
search and experimentation, all of which work was don 
directly under the charge of North and Scott as develop- 
ment manager and chief research chemist, respectively 
Neither of these two men had any experience in the manu 
facturing of these products prior to their connection wit! 
the Rubber Service Laboratories Company. 

“North was engaged by the Rubber Service Labora 
tories Company for a year commencing June, 1929, but 
during the latter part of October, 1929, he requested his 
release, stating that he intended to enter the Chemical War 
fare Service, which release was granted. During th 
month of September, 1929, North was acting head of the 
Rubber Service Laboratories Company during the absenc: 
of the president on a vacation and on the 26th of that 
month he accepted the resignation of Scott as chief re 
search chemist. 

“The Monsanto Chemical Works and the Rubber Serv 
ice Laboratories Company charge in the suit that North 
and Scott organized Kavalco Products, which was incor 
porated September 20, 1929, while they still occupied posi 
tions of trust and confidence with the Rubber Servic« 
Laboratories Company and that North secured his release 
from his contract under misrepresentation and without in 
timating that he was then engaged in the formation of 
competitive enterprise. Plaintiffs further charge that Nort! 
enticed a number of his experienced and valued chemists 
and employes of the Rubber Service Laboratories to ente1 
the employ of Kavalco Products. Plaintiffs further charge 
that Kavaleco Products commenced the manufacture of 
phenolphthalein, triphenyl phosphate and tricresyl phos- 
phate shortly after incorporation, without the lapse of a 
sufficient period for the development of processes, etc 
Also plaintiffs charge that Kavalco Products is making use 
of confidential information of the Rubber Service Labora- 
tories Company respecting the manufacture of these prod- 
ucts and that it is also making use of confidential sales in- 
formation acquired by North respecting purchases and cus- 
tomers of Rubber Service Laboratories Company from their 
particular specifications and selling processes. Plaintiffs 
charge that all such confidential sales information was re- 
ceived by North by reason of his being an officer and oc- 
cupying a position of trust with the Rubber Service Labora- 
tories Company and that he is now making use of such in- 
formation and soliciting and selling customers of the Rub- 
ber Service Laboratories Company.” 


Exports of Automotive Rubber Goods 


Dropped to $1,649,255 During August 
My HIPMENTS of automobile tires, inner tubes, tire sun- 





dries and repair materials from the United States dur- 
ing the month of August had a total value of $1,649.- 
255, marking a sharp decline from the July figure of $1,- 
892,281. British India was the chief market for passenger 
car casings, truck and bus casings and inner tubes, this 
being the first time in years that one country has stood in 
first place as a customer for all three classes. In the month 
133,340 passenger car casings were exported with a value 
of $1,000,414 and 28,762 truck and bus casings, worth 
$507,695. 
Rubber boots exported during the month totaled 104,- 
412 pairs with a value of $239,757 and rubber shoe ship- 
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ents numbered 79,413 pairs with a value of $64,607, both 
cures representing increases over the July totals. Exports 
canvas rubber-soled shoes, however, dropped slightly to 
32,689 pairs, valued at $75,454. The United Kingdom 
as the leading market for rubber boots, while Argentina 
as the chief customer for canvas rubber-soled shoes. 
enmark took the greatest number of rubber shoes, but 
1e value of those shipped to Norway was higher. 
Shipments of rubber belting in August amounted to 
67,890 pounds, worth $110,228, and exports of rubber 
se totaled 362,506 pounds with a value of $107,064, both 
howing sharp declines from the July totals. Chile took 
he greatest quantity of belting, but the chief market in 
oint of value was the Union of South Africa, which was 
lso the chief customer for rubber hose. 
During August, the United States exported 917,917 
ounds of reclaimed rubber, valued at $40,338, or 4.39 
ents a pound as against an average value of July exports 
f 4.37 cents a pound, and 5,841,788 pounds of scrap and 
ld rubber, worth $111,130. Canada continued to be far 
head of all other markets for reclaim, with smaller amounts 
oing to the United Kingdom, Argentina, the Union of 
South Africa, the Philippine Islands, Germany and Aus 
ralia. Hong Kong appeared for the first time as the chief 
lestination for rubber scrap, although the value of ship- 
ments to that port was not nearly so high as that of the 
smaller exports to France and Spain. 


Parts-Accessory Manufacturers Show 
Further Drop in Business in August 


HIPMENTS of. service parts and accessories to 
S wholesalers during August showed improvement over 
July, according to reports received by the Motor and 
Equipment Association from member automotive manu- 
facturers, including several in the rubber industry. ‘The 
\ugust index figure for service parts stood at 127 per cent 
the January, 1925, base to compare with 124 per cent 
for July and accessories went up to 66 per cent of the base 


from 5/7 per cent for July. 

Declines, however, in shipments of original equipment 
to vehicle manufacturers and of shipments of service equip- 
nent to wholesalers were sufficient to bring the grand in- 
dex of all shipments below the July figure. The grand 
index of all shipments for August stood at 79 per cent of 
the January, 1925, base figure to compare with 85 per 
ent for July and 91 per cent for August, 1930. 

Parts and accessory makers selling to car and truck 

inufacturers for original equipment made _ shipments 
equal to 70 per cent of the base figure compared with 79 
per cent for July, 91 for June, and 87 per cent for August, 
1930. 


Faultless Rubber Company Net Profit 
Is $314,721 During 1931 Fiscal Year 


ONTINUING its course against the current trend 
of business, the Faultless Rubber Company, Ash- 
land, O., manufacturer of molded goods and drug 
sundries, has reported for the year ended June 30, 1931, 
a net income of $314,721 after all charges, but before fed- 
eral income taxes, equal to $4.27 a share on 73,597 com- 
mon shares. This compares with a profit on a similar basis 
of $368,273, or $4.46 a share on 72,847 shares, in the year 
ended June 30, 1930, and with $131,940 in the year ended 
June 30, 1929. 
Due to its steady profit showing, Faultless Rubber 
Company stock has been one of the firmest issues among 
the common shares of rubber manufacturing companies 
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during this year and 1930. Thus far in 1931 it has fluc- 
tuated only between a high of 37 and a low of 30, selling 
currently near the latter figure. Last year it varied be- 
tween 37 and 32%, and even in the boom and deflation 
year of 1929 it sold from a high of 45 to a low of 30. 

On November 15, 1929, the Faultless Rubber Com- 
pany called in all of its outstanding preferred stock to the 
amount of $493,300, placing its common shares in the place 
of priority in the matter of dividends. Dividends on the 
common stock were at that time increased to a rate of 
$2.50 a year, as compared to the $2 basis which had pre- 
vailed since October, 1925. Additional common. shares 
were also sold in the fall of 1929 on the basis of 16 for 
each 100 then held by stockholders, this financing bring- 
ing nearly $300,000 into the treasury of the company. 

The company’s current position 1s strong, current assets 
totaling $974,832 and current liabilities $40,264. Cash of 
$182,889, with United States government and Federal 
Land Bank bonds of $271,772, approximate 50 per cent 
of the net current assets. Faultless has no other indebted 
ness and net worth is represented by 73,597 no-par com- 
mon shares. Balance sheet June 30 is as follows: 


BO er Oe eee eee 
Fixed assets less depreciation ................ 1,331,465 
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Total 
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1.346.692 
918,258 


Capital stock 
Surplus 


SAE Si RA ADE Ox oO Ais 0 he eS .. -$2,314,317 


International Balloon Race Called Off; 
Plan to Hold 1932 Contest in Europe 


Hit International Balloon Race for the Gordon Ben- 
I nett Trophy, which has been held in this country since 
1926, has been definitely canceled for this year, with 
indications that the next international contest will take place 
in Europe in 1932. While newspaper reports said the con- 
test had been called off because of lack of financial back- 
ing, indicating that the difficulty lay in this country, Ward 
T. Van Orman, international balloonist of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company, said the trouble was in getting 
enough foreign pilots to come to the United States this 
year to make the contest truly international. 

A Washington dispatch says that the contest commit- 
tee of the National Aeronautic Association, headed by Or- 
ville Wright, had decided to call off the event this year, and 
to take steps to stage the race in Europe hereafter, feel- 
ing that there is more interest in ballooning in Europe than 
in the United States. 

Van Orman revealed that early in September he cabled 
Sidney Viet, foreign representative of the national asso- 
ciation, in Paris, advised him of the difficulties being en- 
countered in getting enough foreign pilots to come to this 
country to make the race an international one, and asked 
Viet whether or not he approved of dropping this year’s race 
and approaching European balloonists about staging the 
race there in 1932. Viet, Van Orman said, cabled his ap- 
proval of the plan. 

This suggestion was given to the National Aeronautic 
Association on September 10, Van Orman said, with the 
decision from the contest committee to abandon plans for 


(Other news of the industry will be found on Pages 29-35) 
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this year’s race. As it takes about two months to prepare 
for an international race and no place has been chosen for 
it, there is no chance of reviving the project this year, even 
if enough foreign pilots could be induced to come, Van 
Orman said 

The United States captured the Gordon Bennett trophy 
in 1926, when Van Orman won the race from Antwerp, 
Belgium. The trophy has been here since, with Van Orman 
and his aide, Alan McCracken winning it again last year 
leveland. Lieutenants T. G. W. Settle 


in the race from ( 
first in the national race, and Frank 


and Wilfred Bushnell, 


A. Trotter and Roland J. Blair, second in the national 
race this vear. with Van Orman and McCracken, would 
have been eligible to compete in the 1931 international race. 


New York Rubber Group Opens Season 
With Good Attendance at First Meeting 


EMBERS of the New York Group of the Rubber 
Division, American Chemical Society, inaugurated 
1931-32 season on the evening of October / 


their 


ll-attended 


with a wel meeting at the club rooms of the Build- 
ing Trades Employers’ Association, 2 Park Avenue, New 
York City \bout 125 members and guests were present 
for the dinner and the session that followed. W.H. Whit 
comb, chairman of the Group, presided. 

[he program was opened with a discussion of “Rubber 
in Automobile Construction” by W. J. McCourtney, of the 
Chrysler Corporation, Highland Park, Mich. Mr. Mc- 
Courtney stated that the Chrysler organization uses more 
than 450 different rubber parts and 50 different rubber 
specifications. He mentioned the more important rubber 
parts in detail, particularly the system of rubber mountings 
that gives “floating power” to the new Plymouth line. He 


described the equipment employed at the Chrysler labora- 
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tory to carry on rubber engineering work, gave details and 
results of some of the tests conducted on rubber parts, and 
indicated a few of the problems with respect to rubber 
applications that confront the automotive engineer, espe- 
cially rubber-to-metal adhesion. 

A motion picture film describing the United States Rub- 
ber Company’s plantations was presented with running 
comment by John W. Bicknell, president and managing 
director of the United States Rubber Plantations, Inc. 
Methods of cultivation of crude rubber on the Sumatra 
estates of the United States Rubber Plantations, Inc., the 
largest in the world, were shown in detail, together with 
scenes of estate factory practice and of the shipping of 
rubber and liquid latex. Mr. Bicknell also dwelt upon the 
sanitary improvements, hospitalization, roadbuilding and 
other developments carried out by the United States Rub- 
ber Company through its plantation subsidiary in what had 
previously been largely jungle territory. 

Prior to the meeting of the Group, the members of the 
executive committee held a session at which plans for the 
next regular meeting were discussed. ‘The next session will 
be held on December 16 at the same location, and tentative 
arrangements have been made for several papers on latex 
and dispersed rubber, fuller details of which will be an 
nounced in the near future. An entertainment committee 
was formed and a program of interest is scheduled. Peter 
P. Pinto was named chairman of the entertainment com 
mittee, the other members being D. F. Cranor, W. L. 
Sturtevant and J. M. Ball. 

The election of officers of the Group for 1932 will also 
be held at that time. A nominating committee was ap- 
pointed, consisting of E. B. Curtis, chairman; A. A. 
Somerville and W. B. Wiegand. The billiard room, lounge 
and other facilities of the Building Trades Employers’ As- 
sociation club rooms will, as usual, be open for the use of 
members of the Group before the meeting. 





recently 


Old and New Models in Rubber Machinery 


said, “Replacing industry’s obsolete equipment with improved ma- 


> 
4 OMEON! 
C and tools now available is the way to win this economic war and to rebuild 


chinery 
prospe! ity.” 
in use 


and considerably safer than the old equipment. 
photographs of their equipment for possible use 1n this series. 


old and new 





Fig. 1 


NE ot the first recollections of tire building methods dates back 

to the “buck” shown in Fig. 1 
sizes of tires were built complete by hand on 
Washer type cores were used and the full core was left in the tire 
for the cure. Later the first tire machines came into use with its 
manual stitchers, stock holding racks and bead setting and searing 
tools. The drive was through a motor and clutch with both forward 
and reverse control with braking accomplished by throwing the 


time when tire was used. All 


these pedestals. 


Fig. 


Certainly this is true of the rubber industry, where much old equipment is still 
despite the availability of modern machinery which is more economical, more efficient 


Machinery manufacturers are urged to send in 


AG! 


The Editor, THE RUBBER 





2 Fig. 3 


The still of the 
This machine has gradually evolved, 
designed for the pro- 


foot pedal to the neutral position. cores were 


washer type as shown in Fig, 2. 
however, to the modern type shown in Fig. 3, 
duction of truck and bus tires with a range of sizes from 6” to 
12.50”. The unit is completely electrically controlled and the core 
for building is of the collapsible type. (Photos courtesy National 
Rubber Machinery Co., Akron, Ohio.) 
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LININGS 


in Steel Pickling Operations 


Advantages and Disadvantages of the Various Types of Linings Used— 
Vulcalock and Triflex Constructions — Extreme Temperature 
Changes Limit the Use of Hard Rubber 


atic, nitric or hydrofluoric acid may be used as the 
pickling or cleaning agent, the subject of containers or 
vats for these corrosives has always been one of great im- 
portance to the engineers or superintendents in charge of 
such operations. Practically every type of construction 
material has been used or experimented with at some time 
yr other but over a period of years nothing has been found 
for pickling containers which could be considered entirely 
satisfactory. 
Until recently rubber-lined pickling tanks or vats had 
been considered unsatisfactory for service of this nature 
due to the fact that 


| N THE steel pickling industry, where sulphuric, murt- 


1. Soft rubber linings are subject to physical damage 
as a result of heavy falling objects or gouging action. 
2. The temperatures usually involved are above the 
range considered satisfactory for prolonged service 
in soft rubber. 
3. Extreme temperature changes limit the use of hard 
rubber. 
Types of pickling vessels used at the present time in- 
clude plain wood tanks of heavy construction; lead lined 
wood or steel tanks ; masonry construction using acid-proof 
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Fig. 1 
Relative Expansion of Hard Rubber and Steel 


brick or cement; bitumastic lining in wood or concrete, and 
rubber lined wood or steel tanks. 

The disadvantages of wooden tanks lie in their rela- 
tively short life which in turn depends on the concentration 
and temperature of the acid used, and their cost in con- 
stant repairs and maintenance is high. In lead linings, the 
extreme temperature changes cause constant cracking at the 
seams, due to expansion and contraction. They are also 





Data and illustrations by courtesy of B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 


difficult and expensive to repair. The life of bitumastic 
linings is usually short and difficulty is often encountered 
in preparing a tight lining. Masonry construction is dif- 
ficult and tedious to install and particularly difficult to re- 
pair, if cracks should occur. In rubber-lined wood or steel 
tanks the linings have the inherent disadvantage of hav- 
ing a short life at elevated temperatures and if a long life 
is expected, temperatures in excess of 150 degrees F. should 
not be allowed. On the other hand, acid concentration in 


OTE: HARD RUBBER LAYERS ARE NOT JOINED TOGETHER 
THE SOFT RUBBER LAYERS ALLOW FOR 


EXPANSION & CONTRACTION. 
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Triflex Expansion Joint 


excess of 50 per cent sulphuric acid cannot be considered. 
Rubber linings when punctured can be easily repaired and 
the rubber being vulcanized intimately to the surface of the 
wood or steel, prevents the spreading of the acid behind 
the lining. 

In an effort to broaden the range of usefulness of rub- 
ber linings in pickling vessels combinations of the best fea- 
tures of the above constructions were combined with rub- 
ber into units designed for long and useful Ife. 


The Vulcalock Process 


The principle underlying the Goodrich rubber-lined 
products is the Vulcalock process, embodying a new method 
of vulcanization, whereby soft elastic rubber can be at- 
tached directly to the surface of metals with an adhesion 
exceeding 500 pounds per square inch, making practically 
an integral union. 

The Vulcalock process does not depend upon an adhe- 
sive but “locks” the rubber into the “pores” of the metal 
base, so that the union is as permanent as the rubber itself. 


Rubber may vary in its density or hardness over a scale 
beginning with a soft resilient product, such as rubber 
bands, up to a bone-hard and brittle product, such as a rub- 
ber comb or battery container. During this progression 
of physical states, a number of very interesting and im- 
portant changes take place. For example, the soft rub- 
ber band may have up to 600 per cent elongation, be very 
resilient, and have a tensile strength of 4,000 pounds per 
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square inch and be very resistant to abrasion, whereas the 
hard rubber would have practically no elongation, be very 
fragile, have a tensile strength of 30,000 pounds per square 
inch, be utterly worthless as regards life in abrasive serv- 
ice and have a coefficient of expansion seven to nine times 
that of steel. Fig 1 shows what this expansion woul 

amount to over a range of temperatures in the case of a very 
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Wood Sheathed Vulcalock Steel Tank 
this ha ul te to become more plasti 
burt thi el ( ri owered if becomes glass like 
1 t nature : ence treme cl nges oft temperature tak 
ne place ! illy produce disastrous result 
in the nature of crac! eveloping in the rubber Hard 
rubber 1 I re { Is il highet temperatures and 
is also more resistant to the gouging action of sharp ob 
jects than soft rubber: therefore, in some cases it has mort 
desirable properties than soft rubber but on the other hand 
soft rubber, ben re ient ccommodates itself to condi 
tions of expansion and contraction without damage 
Hard rubber ” resistant to ordinary mineral or 
vegetable oils where t rubber is unsatisfactory In 
practically all pickling operations sn quantities of oil 
are encountered at the surface of the pickling acid and 
there is an increasing tendency to make use of the newe1 
organic inhibitors which have practically the same effect 
on rubbet hence, it is necessary to use hard rubber 
in some form or other for this service 
Triflex Construction 
In the Triflex construction, Fig. 2, use has been made 
of the advantages of both tvpes of rubber, also turning 


ntages of each into useful and prac 
a combina 


what seem to be disad\ 
Chis 1s 


combination 


tical applications by the 
tion of soft and hard rubber plies arranged so that the hard 
rubbet thus 


offering the protectiot 
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iwainst physical damage of a hard 
that all lap seams torm ex 
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layer and arrangt 
[hese joints absorb the expansion and con 
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pansion joints 
traction of hard ru 

ing Che hard rubber lavet 
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bber and eliminate buckling and crack 
also offers the advantage of 
a more resistant materia 
iceable under conditions of vibration, impact and strain 


rubber-lined pickling 
- 


big 3 represent wood or steel 
thick wood pro- 
purpose of this sheathing is 
rubber and the construc 
service in excess of 150 de 

the flanges is 
held in place with bolts Note that the sheathing is free 


from nails or metal parts except the bolts 


tank using Triflex construction with a 


tective sheathing The sok 
to prevent physical damag* to the 


tion is not recommended for 


grees Fahrenheit he timber on top of 


Rubber-lined steel pickling tanks with acid proof brick 
and cement linings are also in use, as shown in Fig. 4 
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The brick work can be laid in place by a brick mason as 
there are no irregularities to be encountered. The brick 
lining affords excellent protection against physical damage 
to the rubber lining. Temperatures in excess of 212 de- 
grees Fahrenheit can be handled provided a proportionate 
additional thickness of brick is used. 

This type of construction is exceptionally heavy and 
must be adequately supported to prevent sagging of tank 
bottom. It is recommended that the tank be placed on 
metal, wood or acid brick supports as represented in the 
illustration. This construction elevates the tank so that air 
may be freely circulate over the sides and bottom of the 
tank and thus dissipates the heat as fast as it radiates to 
the atmosphere. This type of tank should never be lagged 


— 





Fig. 4 


Showing Wood or Brick Lined Pickling Tank with Sub- 
Lining of Rubber 


in any manner or placed directly on a solid foundation. 
Che Triflex construction can be applied in the field at 
the customer’s plant and vulcanized in pl by the use 
of boiling water or it can be applied at the rubber factory. 
offered for any temperature condi- 
tion only when protective sheathing of 
used to prevent damage to the lining. 


place 


Rubber lining can be 


T wood or brick 1S 


Comparative Costs 

a high grade wood pickling container is 
slightly higher in initial expense than a lined steel 
container. Where temperatures are 160 
Fahrenheit and a wood protective sheathing is used the 
costs of the two types erected and ready for service are 
practically the same. In the case of rubber-lined steel with 
brick sheathing the cost will be slightly higher than wood 
construction but a comparatively longer life can be ex- 
pected 


In general 
rubber 


below degrees 


Rubber Tread Footpath 
UNIQUE rubber paving development has recently 
been attempted with success in Clydebank, England, 
in the form of a rubber tread, non-skid footpath up 

a steep section of the town known as Kilbowie Hill. Many 

accidents to pedestrians have occurred in this section, owing 

to the slippery nature of the old concrete pavement, espe- 
cially in the winter months. 

The footpath ‘extends 180 yards and laid on an incline 
of 1 in 10. A foundation of broken cement, bricks, ashes 
and sand form a bed for the treads, which are made of 


reinforced rubber, 2 inches thick and cut into various sizes. 
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AN Anatysis 0f the Present 
Depression in CRUDE RUBBER 


The Price Chart Shows Four Significant ‘Double Bottoms’ Have 
Been Reached and Passed Since Crude Rubber Struck the Nine Cent 
Level —- The Effect of the Silver Situation as a Disturbing Factor 


By Cuirrorp C. JOHNSTON 


Rubber Consultant, Fenner & Beane, New York, N. ¥ 
- (OW that rubber consumption throughout the would be automatically curtailed. [xcept for a year-end 
e/ world is at ebb-tide, current predictions favor a rallv in 1930 prices of the commodity have been readjusted 
below the 9 cent level for the past twleve months 


continuation of prices below the five cent iével 
Chart readers regard as significant the series of ‘“‘resis 


for many months. Such predictions are prejudiced by the 
tance points” that have marked the “double bottoms” oc- 


rospect of general business conditions throughout the 

world remaining dormant. In weighing these prophecies curing below the 9 cent level. A double-bottom was 

consideration should be given to the readjustment of rub reached at 834 and 8% cents before the 8 cent level 
r prices during 1928 and 1929 when prices on the stock was broken through; at 73% cents and 7™% cents before 


exchanges were soaring. This readjustment followed a the seven cent level was broken through; at 534 and 5% 
ber prices in 1926 and 1927 cents before the “resistance points” permitted prices to 
break through the six cent level. These chart readers point 
to the low prices of 4% during the last week of August) 
during the last week of September) as marking 


urther severe decline in rub 
which caused a re-orientation of the views of the experts 
who in 1926 were of the opinion that 37 cents a pound 
was an economic price below which rubber production and 4% 
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The above chart indicates the four double bottoms that chart readers point to having 
been reached during the first nine months of this year 
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“double hotton 
4 cent 


but they are by no means unani- 
level will be broken through. 


1926 claimed that 37 
an economic price for rubber now 
prt duced below 
the six Because some efficiently operated es- 
tates have desired to broadcast their efficiency to share- 
holders has been more recently assumed by 
1] 11 


the layman that the all-in-a 


anothet 
mous that the 


The same authorities who in 


cents a pound was 


claim that rubber for manv vears will be 


cent level 


and others, it 
costs published by these ef 
That 
readers of 


ficient estates apply to the entire planting industry. 
this assumption is f known to the 


this article 


acious 18 


who are aware that, 


1) the thousands of estates of varving sizes and 


the thousands of native 
astern countri 


ardens in the various Far 
differ as much as to geographi 


cal, climatic and soil conditions and labour condi 
tions as their costs of production vary: 
2) productio ts during these abnormal times 
will not alway remain as low as thev are at 
present 
Here are the exact figures for a medium size estate 
(about 1,000 re t is producing an average of 530 


pounds to the acre under the A B C D system of tapping 


The cost of landing rubber in New York from this estate 
in 1929 was 8% cents a pound. The lowest cost at which 
they can produce tod is 4 cents a pound made up as 
follows 
Collect 24 cents 
Vanufacturi |! - 
_ lar ( 
} cents 
These are bare production costs Before the rubbet 
can be consumed in an American factorv it must be packed 
on the estate, transported to a shipping point and placed 


on board an ocean going vessel. Besides this expense, 


such necessary expenditures as ocean freight ex 


there are 


port duty, income tax, land rent, insurance and agency fees. 


Other necessary expenditures which cannot be long deferred 


are those for weeding, hospital fees. sanitation and amortiza 


' 1 


tion charges Including of these necessary charges as 


well as imterest on mortgage in lebte dness. the production 
cost of this estate is over 7 cents a pound. The all-in-all 
cost of this estate which compares favorablv with the 


low “all-in-all” figures some times given publicity in the 


London share markets) is by no means tvpical of the 


operating costs of hundreds of larger estates in British, 


Dutch and French territory whose production costs are 
admitted to be above 4d. a pound. Thousands of small 
native gardens in Malaya, which before the slump had 


only tapping costs to consider are now weighed down with 
against loans from chetties (Indian 
orbitant 


heavy interest payments 


charging e> rates of interest). 


money-lenders 


Thousands of acres in Djambi cannot be profitably tapped 


because uf the scarcity of imported labor in this and other 


out-of-the-way 


} 


districts In many districts there is more 
. - ‘ - 
rice for the native who grows | 


is own than for his neigh- 
+l, 


bor who buys his w the proceeds of rubber tapping. To 
state that rubber will continue to be over-produced at 1931 
prices in 1932 is to state that efficient and inefficient pro 
ducers as a whole will continue during next year to operate 
at a loss. To state that production costs of rubber will 
remain at present abnormally low levels for many years to 
come is to state that continue to sell at ab- 
normally low levels during this period and that no readjust- 
onal gold situation will be made. 


silver will 


ment of the internat 
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The subject of restrictions, like Banquo’s ghost, has 
continued to reappear at critical times since the Stevenson 
export restrictions were rescinded at the instigation of a 
committee of British bankers. Its continued reappearances 
have had the effect of increasing production and conse- 
quently reducing prices. It is apparent, that sooner or later, 
voluntarily or involuntarily, restrictions of some sort will 
be forced upon the producers by long-continued uneco- 
nomic prices. A stabilization of monetary systems, and 
in particular a maintained advance in silver prices, will 
encourage British and Dutch bankers to at lend a 
tacit consent to such artificial restrictive measures that may 
be necessary to save the producing end of the business from 
serious harm. 


least 


The Silver Situation 
situation featured in the 
Commerce, the 


In an article on the silver 
\pril 2, 1930, issue of the Journal of 
writer stated that the increasing demand for gold had, to 
a greater or less extent than the decreased demand for 
silver, affected the prices of Far Eastern commodities and 
encouraged over-production but inasmuch as gold prices 
are fixed by government fiat, he added that the relation be 
tween falling commodity prices and falling silver prices 
was more apparent. The greater dependence of the Far 
East upon silver made this part of the world more vul- 
nerable to the effects that were bound to result from the 
growing mal-adjustment of the world’s gold and 
Disturbances in the Far East more directly traceable to 
the silver situation have been followed by serious disturb 
ances in Europe that can be more closely associated with 
the gold situation. 

The recent decision of the leading Nordic nations of 
Europe to limit their sales or exports of gold has placed 
on the front page of his newspaper a subject as bewilder- 
ing to the man in the street as the Einstein theory Phe 
complexity of the subject to his mind has not encouraged 
his confidence that an adequate adjustment can and will be 
made by international bankers and Until the 
public here and abroad is convinced that the situation 1s 
well in hand the commodity markets may lack the needed 
speculative buying so helpful in times of excessive ovet 
production when manufacturing-buying is limited by avail- 
able cash if not by caution and storage facilities. Legit 
mate speculative buying on a large scale when it 
will be a benefit to manufacturer, producer and 


silver 


| 
d 


Statesmen 


comes 
speculative 
investor alike. 


Photoelastic Studies on Rubber 


HI methods of photoelastic analysis are being em- 
ploved to arrive at the stress distribution in 
bodies in a state of strain, through experiments car 

ried on by the Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C 
This the photoelastic method is of interest since 
the stress-strain relation for rubber takes it out of the 
sphere of ordinary elastic theory. Photoelastic theory, 
however, has nothing to do with elastic constants, its funda- 
mental equation being an equation of equilibrium. Thus, 
it affords a method for the study of stresses in a plane 
section of any transparent material. 

Rubber has a high optical coefficient and transparent 
samples yielding brilliant interference patterns are easil 
obtained. The range of color orders covers only a small 
range of stresses so the analyses have not heen made he- 
yond elongations of 200 per cent. 

The dumb-bell shaped tensile test specimen has been 
studied and is found to exhibit a stress distribution similar 
to but not identical with that of a more rigid specimen such 
as celluloid. Other studies are in such as the 
investigation of stress distribution around models of pig- 
ment particles vulcanized in sheets of transparent rubber. 
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Applications of RUBBER 
on BRITISH RAILWAY CARS’ 


A Total of 608 Pounds of Rubber is Used in Each Coach of the London, 
Midland and Scottish Railroad—Railway Engineers in Cooperation 
With the Manufacturers Are Finding More and More Uses 


OMPETITION with highway transportation has 

created such a demand for improved travel conditions 

that railway engineers have greatly improved the 
“quality of the ride.” They are constantly striving after 
creater traveling comfort by insulation from vertical shocks, 
horizontal shock due to sudden change of speed and elimi- 
nation of irritating noises. Finality, however, has by no 
means been reached. While searching for ways and means 
to improve travel facilities, railway engineers have continu- 
ously to consider the reduction of maintenance charges, 
particularly on rolling stock. To this end rubber has played 
an increasingly important part. 

Some modern eight-wheeled passenger coaches in Great 
Britain use over six hundred pounds of manufactured rub- 
ber, while a locomotive and tender unit sometimes makes 
use of nearly one hundred and fifty pounds. 

The successful development of new uses for any prod- 
uct entails much painstaking work. The employment of 
rubber on British railways today may be taken as a typical 
example. It is the result of the combined experience of 
railway engineers and the rubber manufacturers. 

The use of rubber in the rolling stock of British and 
foreign railways has increased during this century to such 
an extent as to form a substantial outlet for the product 
of the plantation. 

A review of British railway practice reveals that many 
entirely satisfactory applications of rubber are not gen- 
erally adopted and that some railway companies use about 
twice as much rubber per coach as others. This indicates 
that full advantage is not being taken of the proven merits 
of rubber, apart altogether from the development and in- 
troduction of new applications. 

Specific Applications 

Owing to the wide difference of practice between one 
British railroad and another it is instructive to analyze 
present rubber usage on standard passenger coaches and 
examine the principal points of application. By way of 
explanation, it is pointed out that the weights given for 
rubber parts in the following remarks, refer to the stan- 
dard coach of the London, Midland and Scottish Railway. 
\ total of 608 pounds of rubber is used on each coach. 

RUBBER DRAW-BAR AND BUFFER SPRING GEAR. The 
weight of rubber employed in the draw-bar and buffer 
spring gear amounts to 210 pounds, or one-third of the 
total rubber used on the coach. 

AUXILIARY SUSPENSION Sprincs. The almost uni- 
versal practice of British railway companies is to use three 
or more superimposed rubber-metallic rings to take the 
load at each end on the hangers of the half-elliptic springs. 

*The above article is taken from “Rubber and Roadways,” writ- 
ten by Colin Macbeth and published by the Rubber Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, Inc., London. Appreciative acknowledgment is herewith 
made to both Mr. Macbeth and the Association, 


This accounts for 144 lbs. of rubber. In view of this 
extensive employment of rubber for auxiliary suspension 
springs there is not much room for increased usage at these 
points. 

BRAKING SystEM. Now that the vacuum brake has 
been generally adopted on British railways, and the rub- 
ber used in its construction standardized to a considerable 
extent, there is little likelihood of an increased use of rub- 
ber on passenger stock. There is, however, room for de- 
velopment along new lines, e.g. in bushes for brake-linkage 
gear and in the brake blocks in combination with asbestos 
and metal. A certain amount of investigatory work has 
been done but apparently has not led to extensive applica- 
tion of rubber. Vacuum brake fittings amount to 9 Ibs. 
per coach. 

HEATING System. In the heating system flexible hose 
for the connections, and rubber jointings are used. As 
these are closely standardized there does not appear to be 
much prospect of increasing the usage per coach. The 
weight of rubber goods used in this section amounts to 
13 Ibs. 

Bopy Packinc. This type of packing which consists 
of a rubber pad interposed between the under-frame and 
the body is already considerably used and totals 65 Ibs. per 
coach. The quantity absorbed on each railway is not the 
same, and there appears, therefore, to be room for the 
more general adoption of these pads as well as for an in- 
creased employment per coach for the reduction of noise 
and vibration. Rubber enters into competition with other 
body packings and co-operative research work would seem 
to be necessary between railway engineers and rubber manu- 
facturers in order to obtain the best results. In this con- 
nection it might be desirable to carry out experiments with 
sponge rubber. 

Doors AND WINDOWS. 
struction includes door stops and window rests. 
have of necessity to be rigid in order to retain their shape 
and for draught exclusion, so that prospects of increased 
rubber usage on conventional doors would seem to be con- 
fined to draught tubing. A pressed steel door having rub- 
bered edges to prevent rattled and exclude draughts could 
possibly be supplied on a commercial basis. 

Rubber rests to prevent damage when the window is 
allowed to fall are now universally adopted. Rubber 
beading for windows also gives good results and is equally 
generally applied. It has been found that coaches not fit- 
ted with rubber beading are appreciably dirtier due to grit 
penetrating through the window frame guides. Rubber win- 
dow straps are also being used. The approximate weight 
of rubber used in this section amounts to 8 Ibs. 

AisLes. The use of rubber is not standardized by a 
number of railways although a standard coach on the L. M. 

Tenders in Great Britain are frequently fitted with 
auxiliary springs at each end of their half-elliptical springs. 


The use of rubber in door con- 
Doors 
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Rubber Articles Used on Carriages and Freight Cars of the 
London, Midland & Scottish Railway Company 


Auxiliary Bearing Spring 
Springs Used on Draw-bar Gear 
n. Vacuum Brake Hosepipe 
Cushior Supporting Bod Main Undertrame 
Membx 
_ ' Geat 
\utomat i e P Rod Gla Washe 
(sla Ir | 
Deliver | ‘ Size 
Aut it ike-Coupli I epipe 
West H ‘ 
Steam Heat , Hosepipe 
Brake Wa 
Fetes 
At Bra I m K : 
\ 
Pinos 
Hose-( : 
(sa ly 
D e-A ) 
tR 
Ry ' 
Aisle Ma 
‘ ! it 1 
S. use f rhine 14! lbs The mats 
offer a sure ( ver a int where mucl 
side swavil ( vhile acting as a means of re 
ducing noise a 
[LAVATOR Some ninete pounds of rubber goods 
are utilized in the lavatories; the great bulk of this usage 
being tot floori 
LIGHTING Sy tubber sheeting as a_ packing 
below accumlatot honite battery boxes may be in 
cluded in the lighting system in which a surprisingly larg 
quantity of rubber insulated electric cables 1s also used 
These three items account for 125™% lbs. of manufactured 
rubbet 
[t may b vell het pain t remind the reader that 
the precedu informatio based on the L. M. S. Rail 
way Company tandard bogie coach, does not necessarily 
represent the practice of all British railway companies 
Thus one company wl not hitting rubber buffers and 
draw-bar sprin is not erse to them, while another is 
definitel not in tay t thet Some companies fit as 
many as sixteen rubber bolster stops to their coaches while 
others, e.g. the L. M. S., fit ne. Some fit bolster spring 
pads of rubber and others do not. Some railway companies 
fit more body packing sleeping coaches than on day 
coaches, while othet lo 1 The Great Western Com 
pany does not use rubber for either draw-bar or buffer 
springs, and as possesses about 10,000 passenger coaches 
a simple calculation demonstrates what this would mean 
if rubber gear was ad 
Che use of rubber flooring is on the increase principally 
in the de luxe main line ti Solid or sponge rubber is 
usually employed, althoug! some cases a sponge rubbet 
underlay is used below an ordinary carpet These special 
trains in their equipment can be considered as indicating 
the direction in which companies feel they can best cater 


for the greater comfort and satisfaction of passengers. It 
would appear logical that any substantial reduction in the 


cost of such rubber equipment will lead to its early adop- 
tion for passenger cars generally. It is claimed by users 
that, in addition to increased comfort, the installation of 
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rubber flooring has demonstrated greater cleanliness, re- 


sistance to wear, and low maintenance charges. 


Freight Cars 
Rubber is not used to so great an extent in freight cars 
as in passenger coaches, yet there are many points of ap 
plication such as draw-bar and buffer springs, auxiliary sus 
pension springs and brake gear, which are accepted by som« 


railway engineers as entirely satisfactory. In some n 
stances rubber draw-bar and buffer sjgrings are used 11 


freight cars, particularly on fast freight trains 
Brake gears are generally hand operated and are not 


fitted with rubber in some cases | 


Fast freight trains lave 
vacuum brake systems and are then fitted with rubber 
draw-bar and buffer gear. 

Locomotives and Tenders 
lt will be appreciated that the application of rubber 1 


much less than in coaches, al 
though one British line uses 124 Ibs. 


every express locomotive and tender. 


locomotives 1s passenger! 
o! 

Phe 
application are draw-bar gear; buffer gear; auxiliary beat 
ing 


rubber l 


goods «> 
main points of 
braking system; heating system; gauge glass 
jointings ; drivers’ platform springs ; 


springs ; 
coal wash 


packings ; 


ing hose 


Many locomotive engineers in Great Britain are satis 
fied that rubber cushions suitably disposed at their spring 
ends are beneficial as regards riding qualities, low mainte 


and reduction of track damage Chere 1s still 
for 
usage betore it applies to the bulk of locomotove stock 


From of the above-mentioned applications it 
locomotive engineers 


hance 


cost, 
room, however, a very considerable extension of sucl 
study 
that articu 
lated the springs of driving wheels have been satisfied with 
cushions when fitted at only two points of the spring 


linkage system ] 


IS apparent who have 


rubber 


Rubber 1s used below each spring in de 


signs which have individually sprung axles and has evi 
dently given a satisfactory result with less mechanical com 
plication. A combination of both types—articulated and 
rubber sprung—would be well worth adoption, and a sui 

able rubber unit should be capable of standing up even to 


American axle loads and track conditions 
It has found that when rubber bearing 
springs have been fitted, the breakage of spring hangers has 


been auxiliary 


been ereatly reduced, if not entirely eliminated Drivers 
prefer locomotives so fitted owing to the reduction of vi 
bration Che reduction of damage to permanent way due 
to the softening of the blow on rail ends must be appre 


} 


ciable, although it is difficult to prove 


Many 


springs on theit 


British railways now provide auxiliary rubbet 


locomotive bogies. In some cases they are 
bottom anchorage of the spring hangers 
rhe 


ber pads at the base and top of helical 


( 
ged at 


arran 
where equaliser beams are used. application of rub- 
springs which take 
the load from a spring beam has been adopted by more than 
one British system Forty rubber bearing sprit 

on each Great Western Railway bogie 


] P 
Y pads are 
used 


Australian Rubber Industry 

CCORDING to the latest despatches received the 
Department of Commerce manufacturing 
plants in Australia making tires and mechanical rub- 
ver goods have been running at hardly 
normal, in recent months. 
and Company of 

the raw stocks of the former Rapson Tyre Company at 
Launceston, Tasmania. They inaugurated a mail order 
business selling for cash. It is said that the lower prices 
at which their tires were sold were factors influencing the 
Australian Dunlop and Goodyear firms in manufacturing 
their second line tires locally. 
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Johnson Tuber and Strainer 


ANY interesting features are embodied in the new 
Johnson super tubing and straining machine, which 
+ is being offered to the industry by Corone Wire 

sulators, Inc., Putnam, Conn. The general appearance 
id construction of the machine is not unlike the old type 

worm feed tubing machine but is of less massive con- 
ruction due to requiring less power. Added to the equip- 
ent of the standard type of machine is a geared pressure 
osting apparatus, in principle like a rotary gear pump, 
laced at the delivery end of the stock worm where the 
ubber delivered to the worm enters a chamber through 






a 





: ey, 


. large opening, requiring only slight pressure. From this 
chamber the rotating gears carry it to the high pressure 
chamber, from which it is discharged at a pressure many 
times greater than possible to build up with the stock worm 
lone and at the same time insuring constant measured vol- 
pressure boosting 


ume from the action of the geared 
element 

As can be noted from the accompanying illustration the 
stock is fed into the machine through the hopper opening 
\ and advanced by the stock worm to the pressure boost- 
ing element B, which is encased in a jacketed housing C 
Che stock is forced by the booster through the tempera- 
ture controlled, quick changing strainer magazine D and 
onward through the insulating die section E. 

Phe pressure boosting element consists of a pair of 
gears, the revolutions of which force the stock with rapidly 
ncreasing pressure against the strainer. According to E. 
H. Johnson, the designer of this new machine, the action 
f the booster eliminates burning of the compound and 
the high pressure positive movement of the material makes 
for greater efficiency in the straining and extruding opera- 
tions 

(he manufacturers claim that the machine has a capac- 
ity of from 20,000 to 50,000 feet of insulation per hour 
according to the size and wall of rubber. 


Rubber Suspension in Automobiles 


NOVEL form of independent wheel suspension, 

known as the Harris-Leon-Laisne, and which has 

been developed with success in France, is reported 
in Commercial Motor of England. Up to the present time 
it has only been used on custom built cars. 

The road wheels are articulated to the chassis by means 
of tubular, forged-steel levers. From the inner end of 
each of these levers a small arm extends downwards and 
connects up with what is virtually a piston rod—the disc, 
or “‘piston,’”’ mounted on this rod working in a cylinder 
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filled with rubber. The rubber is in the form of rings, 
which diminish in size as they reach the piston, thus allow- 
ing space for lateral expansion of the rubber under com- 
pression. The movement of the wheels under the influence 
of road shocks is vertical, and this is converted to a much 
smaller horizontal action. On the outer side of the disk 
further rubber rings function as a rebound damper. 

Another type of automobile suspension almost entirely 
on rubber springs is reported through the Department of 
Commerce, from the advices of the U. S. consul at New- 
castle-on-Tyne. The main feature of the idea is that the 
car 1s sprung on specially prepared rubber of high elasticity 
and practically dispenses with the metal springs. 


Thermal Conductivity of Rubber-Filler Systems 


STUDY of the effect of fillers on the thermal con 
ductivity of rubber is in progress by the Bureau 
of Standards. The fillers which have been investi 
gated are powdered graphite, calcium carbonate or whiting, 
and oxide. Test specimens have been made using 
these fillers in a relatively wide range of 
Measurements of the thermal conductivity of the graphite 
specimens were made by a primary method and these speci- 


zine 


nro vortions. 


mens were used as standards for obtaining the con:|uctivits 
ot the other specimens by a comparative method of test 
which was developed and described by committee 1)-9 oft 
the American for Testing Materials. 

The results that have been obtained indicate that the 
thermal conductivity of a rubber-filler system is not a 
simple linear function of the per cent of filler, but rather 
that the conductivity increases slowly with small percentages 
of filler and more rapidly as the proportion of filler be 
comes large. No general means for accurately calculating 
the conductivity of a rubber-filler mixture from the con 


Society 


ductivities of its components has been found. 


Rubber Committee for 
Unemployment Relief 


\. L. Vives, general manager of the Rubber 
Manufacturers Association, who 1s chairman of the 
Rubber Committee of the Emergency Unemploy 
ment Relief Committee’s division of Commerce and 
Industry, recently issued a statement at headquar 
ters of the committee, 29 Broadway, exp'aining how 
his division will operate in raising funds in Man 
hattan for the relief of acute resultin; 
from unemployment in New York. 

The general campaign, according to present plans, 
will be divided into three divis:ons: Special Gifts, 
Commerce and Industry, and Women’s 
tee. The special Gifts Division will seek large con- 
tributions from persons who heretofore have aided 
welfare enterprises in the city, and the Women’s 
Committee, headed by Mrs. August Belmont, will 
solicit entirely within their own groups. 

The Commerce and Industry Division, headed by 
Myron C. Taylor, will seek contributions from com 
mercial, financial and industrial organizations with 
in the city. Executives of these organizations will 
be asked by the committee to make individual gifts 
Corporations through their boards of directors will 
be asked for corporate gifts, and employes will be 
given the opportunity to contribute sma‘] sums com- 
with their incomes. 


distress 


Commit 


inensurate 
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The Romance of Rubber 

N these days scouragement and pessimism there 

Is ver ittie e that can be cleaned by the rubber 

trader from the various sources of figures which pot 
tray the statistical position of crude rubber as a commodity 
And yet, in the cold calculations set down, as representing 
the monthly production from the several producing areas, 
there is an infinite field for thought and speculation. The 
romantic side of the rubber producing industry lies within 
those ngeures Bel ind thos cold statistics. breathes a thrill 
for every rubber man who has trod under the flowering 


7 


canopy ot a well kent 


lantation estate; who has been up 


with the sunrise to supervise coolie labor: who has bat 
tered with native rubber growers, or who has otherwis¢ 
lived and suffered in the torrid heat of the tropics in pro 
ducing this important commodit\ In reading the monthly 
import figures of the Rubber Manufacturers Association. 
tor instance, tew realize the romance back of these tabula 
tions Che very names of the ports of shipment bring back 
recollections Singapore and the cool verandah of the 


Raftles Hotel, where the rubber men of the estates and the 


representatives ol! the American manufacturers swap varns 


over their gin pikts: Penang, with its temple of the sacred 


snakes; Colombo, with its seething 


population and th 


beautiful estate of tl up in the 


Batavia and Belawan-Deli, breathing 


ie late Sir Thomas Lipton, 
mountains at Kandy 
ol the 


quisite 


subtle odors of the Orient and displaying the ex 


Batiks of Javanese artistry in the market places; 


Sourabaya and Malacca, recalling all the thrilling adven 
the 


life 


tures of Joseph Conrad’s stories; Zamboanga, wher« 


“monkeys have no tails’’ and where one lives a lazy 


on the porch of the club looking through the Basilan 
Straits to the quiet Sulu Sea,—where one gets icé cream 
made from fresh cocoanuts 

And then from the other sides of the world.—Manos 


and Para, where Sir Henry Wickham secured what prob 


ably resulted in the greatest bit of agricultural plunder 


in the history of the world: Monrovia from whence our 


own Mr 


plantation project in the heart of Africa 


Firestone is bringing rubber from his American 


Such is only part of the back of crude rubbet 


| romanct 


production 
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(OMMEN 


Aid to the Unemployed 


S a contribution to the nation-wide efforts 





for 

the assistance of the unemployed, THE RUuBBE! 

AGE has inaugurated a service beginning in this 
issue, by which the unemployed with past experience in 
the rubber industry may bring their story, through classi 
fied advertisements, to the attention of the manutacturing 
THe Rupper Aci 


plants now in operation. 
be of this service in this time of distress. 


it, alone, 


But it, 
cannot bring the desired results to these deserving unem 
ployed without the wholehearted cooperation of the in- 

It is 
search 


dustry. Jobs must be rnade available for these men 


the duty of the industry to respond. Certainly, a 
through the organization of every operating rubber plant 
these ex 
to the 
made than 


will disclose some opening available to one of 
perienced workers. A more concrete contribution 
alleviation of the present situation could not be 
to add 


Help these men now 


these men to organization 


they who have done so 


one or more of your 


much in 


1 
} 
i 


the past to place the rubber industry on the high plane it 


industrial structure of our country 


has reached in the 


Rubber Costs 


OME interesting figures come from Mincing Lane 
the 


the 


cash outlay tor 


The 


on the ‘lowest possible actual 


production of crude rubber.’ following is 


estimate made: 


ld. per Ib. 


Tapping : 


Drying and preparing: 14d. per Ib. 


Carriage to Seaport: “4d. per Ib. 


Packing and freight: 4d. per Ib 
Landing and expenses: 4d. per Ib. 


This gives a net cost of 3d. (6 cents) per pound, aside 
on the other 
for as little 


It would seem, therefore, 


from all overhead charges. Native growers, 


hand, are said to be able to produce rubbe 
as 2'%4d. (5 cents) per pound 
that the native growers are only now beginning to feel 
fact instrumental in 
substantially slackening the rate of production during the 
next Without capital reserves to fall back 
on the native can withstand losses only for a short time. 


a financial loss,—a which may be 


few months. 
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The Rubber Industry’s 
s for 1] = ; 
‘RBEK | Financial— Personals—New Rubber Products— 
1 this | ildi apes f —K 
| Building Operations— Manufacturing— Exports 
ce in 
lassi 
uring SCTANE W ' - i aieeeet Si _ —_— 
agp FIRESTONE WILL BUILD Safety Men to Assemble ROESSLER & HASSLACHER 
0 Tha "PN wn Tr : : ‘ : ‘ ~ ‘ ronrn ’ 
lone WESTERN BATTERY PLANT Members of the Rubber Section of the CHEMISTS TRANSFERRED 
, - — Nationa! Safety Council will meet at the an 
nem . , . ° 8 ane, . _ - . . a , ; 
nf" fhe Firestone Tire & Rubber Company Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Ill., from October The following members of the research 
ol expend approximately $100,000 on a 13 to 15, The complete program of papers = staff of the Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
It is y factory devoted to the manufacture of and reports to be presented was published Company, Inc., have been transferred from 
arch rage batteries for distribution in the i the September 10 issue of THE RUBBER the plant at Perth Amboy, N. J., to the 
lant stern territory, according to an announce- AGE. a Niagara Falls, N. Y., plant within the past 
ent by R. J. Cope, vice-president of the ~ . : three months: Dr. Sterling Temple, Dr. B 
ex F : . . Re: . . . Ss > s 7 ‘ " ad . . ’ ry ar 
ifornia subsidiary. Goodrich Directors to Meet S. Lacy, Dr. A. M. Muckenfuss, Dr. J. F. 
the ihe new plant will be constructed on the The second meeting of directors of the B. Reichert, Dr. C. J. Wernlund, A. T. Haw- 
than {)-acre site of the Firestone tire factories F. Goodrich Company to be held in Akron kinson, A. W. Rudel, J. M. Wainscott and 
tion Los Angeles and will adjoin the tire this year is scheduled for October 13. The H. A. Bond. 
h in | nufacturing unit meas South Gate. It will directors will asemble during the forenoon Other transfers to the Niagara Falls plant 
omg ve 8 capac 3 of 1,200 batteries a day, of that day and expect to devote the entire from Perth Amboy include P. M. Paulson, 
f raimg 6O the announcement day to their session. patent specialist, and M. Marean, librarian. 
—_ — I. L. Ressler, entomologist, has been trans- 
TIRE AND RUBBER PLANTS Pioneer Opens Attica Plant Vek ohee en 
~ - - . , ° . ° . ACW ork omce, 
SHOW GAINS AT TRENTON he factory of the Pioneer Rubber Com- 
pany, maker of toy balloons and rubber nov- 
ane elties, at Attica, O., was reopened September y IF TINEMP Th 
ane \ recent survey of tire and rubber manu 1 after being closed ~veral ths AID TO THE lt NEMPLOYED 
the ot Nie Ties N. J h: é aiter being closed ior several montns. x te a _ 
acturing companies at renton, N. J., Nas Two shifts of workers were started on day BRINGS COMMENDA TION 
the a Sone - oo of those employing and night shifts. It is reported that the naeieed 
ither large numbers of men ordinarily company’s second plant at Willard, O., has er Pee ee ee 
ere has been an improvement in employ- been shut down temporarily Pais ; Z one ce la 
ent conditions in the past few months ‘ on Tue Russer Ace been mailed to its sub- 
For several months the Murray Rubber gee baa scribers when replies were coming in from 
Company has been operating in a satis- lo Make New Absorber technical men and roger who desired 
tory way, employment officials announced. The Corozone Company has established to take advantage S this pagers cues © 
It was pointed ont that this covered the a new factory at Cleveland, O., for the publish ewan advertisements for the 
utomobile tire season, and that the concern manuiacture of a vibration absorber for unemployed 7" the ruuber industry 
ide now running into its months of slack Ford automobiles. Rubber parts for the The letters which accompanied the want 
business However, it is not anticipated device will. be made by an Akron manu- ads almost invariably commended this ed 
her that this will seriously affect employment facturer and assembled at Cleveland. for its far-sighted policy of assisting the 
ttle nditions there The concern has about uniitiaiepeaipiiaiieaemiinaalaas unemployed. 
00 employees at work, and it is the aim “T wish to take advantage of your mag 
T > " : --« . > > ; £ f > . . wa ” 
, p { the company to keep all of its employees dé ibe rling Rubber Ad Age ney nanimous offer . 
reel vorking even in the slack months. Working The Seiberling Rubber Company, Bar- “The generous attitude on your part must 
in urs will be somewhat shortened. The berton, O., has appointed Young & Rubi- meet with approval and great apprecia 
the Murray plant is operating on a_ five-day cam, Inc., to act as its advertising agency. tion 7 
ack veek, Space will be used in trade papers, general “In accordance with your liberal offer .. .” 
. \t the Puritan Rubber Company it has periodicals and newspapers “ .. to take advantage of your very gen- 
ne. een found that business is spotty with a —_—__—__—___— erous offer...” 
k-up and then a decline. The company is "NIT AD I , T . “Noti , ery gener fer 7 
’ ; ‘ . wens ) , ] Noting your very generous offer 
perating on a five-day week and, when DI NL I JI RE & RUBBER Pin “Your kind offer has been brought to my 
casion demands, more than that. Most WORKING ON FULL TIME attention... ” ; 
f the concern’s former employees have ae such were some of the expressions of ap- 


een returned 


New Golf Ball Size 


Effective April 15, 1932, the official maxi- 


mum weight limit for golf balls will be 
raised from 1.55 to 1.62 ounces, according 
to a decision of the United States Golf 


Association. The size will remain unchanged 
at 1.68 inches. Present stocks of balls in the 
hands of dealers and manufacturers will 
still be marketable after that date, as the 


" specifications set only a maximum limit and 
> 


Were 


any lesser weight is satisfactory. 








Return to a full-time working schedule 
for all employees was announced September 
28 by officials of the Dunlop Tire & Rubber 
Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y. Increased or- 
ders for tires as the result of a current sales 
drive are responsible for the shift from the 
four-day-a-week schedule that had previ- 
ously been in force, it was announced. 
Officials said that the full-time schedule 
would remain in effect for at least two weeks 
and possibly longer, because the sales cam- 
paign is just sweeping into its stride. It 
was stated that employment at the plant had 
reached its peak at the end of September. 





preciation. 

To make this effort a 
will require the cooperation of rubber manu- 
Applicants with all kinds of ex- 
perience are available (see page 35) and 
manufacturers should be able to 
man with excellent qualifications for that 
position which has been vacant so long 
awaiting the return of so-called prosperous 
times. Hire a man today—make an opening 
if necessary ! 

Those unemployed who have not yet taken 
advantage of this offer should do so without 
delay. See page 35 for details. 


success, however, 


facturers. 


select a 























































| NITED + ARBON COMP ANY operations are concerned, the carbon black 
" la ah me ‘ ‘ , . b Ss *ssS oO *s O0OT arge StocKS h > 
COMPLETES GAS WELLS usiness continues poor. Large stocks have 


iccumulated, which must be cleared before 














































































the industry again will be in a healthy con 


mi ; 
The United ( Cor ul ha m . : ; E 
dition. Meanwhile, the United Carbon Com 
pleted enough we 1 t eastern Ken 
pany has been reducing production costs 
tuch gas propert ‘ ie «kt , r 
: steadily 
veri vl t t< make iP 


Sales of gas to the various pipe lines t 


which the company is connected in Louisiana 


be le t ( t t tract 1 ' 
, ire running about 40,000,000 cubic feet daily 
Vic f ‘ t 2U ‘ , , 
but should s ow at least the customary S€a 
(WM) OM) } ee ; { Th) , , ; 5 
onal imecrease wit the arrival ot colder 
r i it : 
veather. Extensions are under way by some 
ff ‘ it t ; Tr ‘ 
t the lines, which will mean a permanent 
1) Ow) ON | 
nproadening ort the 1 irkets yl r re \ | 
, ' et tr il act t she wld 1" " airy 
t ” t u ? ’ y 
i ‘ | f > An} , 
ect 
} Ase ; : i Ta ry” . ° 
' 1000.0 - Davy Textile is Darex Agent 
’ rm Ly ev «& Aln ( < ( ) \ 
i") ) ’ ( ric \I i i u 
{ eet i ‘ tment the Da extil ( p 
tua ‘ é ( iti. O ts representat P n Ohio 
Sy OO Kentucl ind Indiana ' e sale ] S 
‘ ¢eabyert ’ ; Dare ( we é Dare 
; it ft sole ind D ‘ ) W 
mnpa ‘ ist $40 Davy ( e new Dev © Almy 
(WM) net ' { er ile rency 


Holt Sees Potentialities In 


_ . . 
News Applications of Rubbber 
New Applications of Rubbbe 
, a t ire ect iry ft itive i Loe ! t t 
| ent rubber ice I rubber is ompare 1 t 
umpti I . { con iderably I aterial Secondly the nmnan al onditiot 
thr pin lolt hiet of t the manutacturing industry has, no doubt 
the Rubber Di the Department ot made it difficult for some companies t le 
( mit ree i ] urticle velop their plans Thirdly, the tmtroduction 
the September 25 rT } é é of a new product is often a tedious process 
\l t 1 le ‘ 1 nsider that and the general tenden toward economy 
ew ust for rubber ffer the most likel: onsumer purchases under present conditions 
url the m ul mpetus to makes such introductor vork doul 
rubber nsumptior e f The urge for economy and lower prices has 
Mr. Holt revi the effort f the Rub put in motion other offsettine factors—for 
her Grower \ ition t levelop new example, all-rubber flaps for inner tubes are 
es for the commodit irticularly its ac less common than formerly, and manuta¢ 
tivities ij eha ipholstery turers of low-priced car in most cases, n 
und epe 1 ct H mments « longer use any tire flaps on new cars 
the new Michelin rubhe t rail cars and vhicl ot course ha its effect on rubber 
| tre cle Tt a T i lise vithout ! unption 
eha ré ‘ 1 


Would Popularize Latex 


the co aL © CASIIV 
vd table | : vhesle and \ suggestion ot a rather nove! nature is 
' ohne atten that liquid rubber latex might find a con 
| rable ile wy". icle a i ible to the | tbl i 


in small tubes through the 5-and-10-cent 


New Uses Progress Slowly 


Betore t CR the present ce stores. The thought, offered by a trade con 


re Mr. Holt st it was under tact, 1s that the lay public has never had 
tood that manufacturer vel nsidering iny direct knowledge of rubber in its natural 
everal i vat ew ylications o form, and that private individuals, given the 
rubber that vould e easil practicable opportunity to see latex and use it for ce 
f the price f rubbhe vere yn} lowet menting furniture and similar minor pur- 
Rubber producers find it difficult to under poses, might discover absolutely new appli 
tand yl these pplications have catior U se f latex directly in manufac 
t hes , ‘ ul niece turing processes ! ipped goods partic 
the ivi t uc Y Die effect ! rly ippears t he teadily i 
ncreasin rubber t Chere il “Rubhe r roadways brid: Davings fl T 
several ! thes ng ind wall board are onstructional Op 
levelopment te 1 lowe pri portunities for utilization of rubber that have 
level for bet elat ther ma heen the subject of much experimentation 
terial since the dept nN ha affected Many observers re gard possibilities mm the 
ill materials more or | similarly, the low ield of construction and engineering with 
er price r rubber i t not given th great optimism.’ 
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Dr. William A. Ducca | 


Dr. William A. Ducca, of Butler, N. J 
died September 26 in St. Peter's Hospita 
New Brunswick, N. J., where he had wu 
dergone a serious operation two weeks pri 
to his death. Dr. Ducca, who was 51 year 









ot age, was born and educated in German 
but came to this country about 25 year 
ago. For the past five years he had bee 
employed as a research chemist by the An 
erican Hard Rubber Company 

The funeral service was conducted at Si 
Paul’s Church, Highland Park, on Se 
tember 29 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Clair 
Ducca, and three childret rederick, Gen 
vieve and Willian 


Russell H. Baldwin 


Russell H. Baldwin, former president 


the Baldwin Rubber Company, Pontia 
Mich., died last mont it his home nea ' 
Birmingham after eng IIness. He was |] 


$7 years Ot age 

Mr. Baldwin had been actively connecte 
with the Baldwin Rubber Company unt 
two ve irs ag vhen ( re ired he iuse 
ill healt! He is survived by his wid 


and two daughters 


RUBBER STOCKS DECLINE 
TO NEW ALL-TIME LOWS 


Rubber company stocks broke sharply 


ing the past fortnight, with at least 12 sink 
ing to new record lows in their histor 
(,oodyear common, which had sold as hig! 
as 154% at the peak of the 1929 bull mar 
ket, collapsed to a low of lf Goodrich con 
mon, which brought 10534 two vears as 
was traded in at a low of 5, while the con 
pany’s 6 per cent convertible debentures sol 
at 42 

Among the other issues that went to ne 


low levels for 1931 or longer were Firestone 
Goodyear and Goodrich preferred shares 
Intercontinental, Raybestos-Manhattan, Seil 
erling common, and United States comm 
and preferred. 

Closing prices of the stock issues of the 
principal companies in the industry on Oct 
ber 5, compared with the close on Septen 
ber 19 and with the high and low thus far 
reached in 1931, are shown in the following 
table: 


Last Price 1931 
Oct. 5 Sept.19 High Low 
Aetna 5 2 
A jax le 
American Hard Rubber 35% 30 
Daytor a” 
Fanltlees 37 31 
Firestone 16 16% 21% 13 
do. 6° pfd 51 577 6616 501, 


Fisk 1, Vs 


do. ist pte 3 
General! er 140 60 

do. pfd - 871, 75 
Goodrich . Pa 207% = 

do. pfd 19 y, GR 16 
Goodyear 16 rly, 52%, 16 

do. Ist pfd D8 i 91 58 
India - 131 7 
Intercontinental 1 ; {1 1, 
Kelly-Springfield 1 , + 

do. 6% pfd 15 an 
Le« » 25 12, ° 
Mohawk . 98 

oo. pte 35 25 
Norwalk - “ 
Pirelli 971 - 29 961 . 
Ravbestos-Manhattan 9 ‘ G1 91, 
Seiberling 41 10% 41 

do nfd =o 39 
U. S. Rubber 4 FS rR 55 

do pfd. 11 16 861K 10 i 
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Names in the News 








chemist of the 
Company, has 


Rk. P. Dinsmore, chief 
' dear Tire & Rubber 
n named honorary secretary of the Mas- 
husetts Institute of Technology to repre- 


t that institution in the Akron district. 
will consult with prospective students 
m the Akron area and assist them in 


termining their qualifications for a scien- 
or engineering education 


| Dre. W. N. 


division of the B. F. 


superintendent of the 
Goodrich 


JONEs, 
cessing 
meeting oi the ex 
itive committee of the Institute 
Chemical Engineering at New York City. 
\kron on September 21. 


mpany, attended a 


American 


i le returned to 


general sales manager ot 


M & Dot 


Dominion 


GLAS, 


Tire Company, has become 


“flying sales manager” in Canada, 


Moth 


touch 


nrst 
airplane regularly to 
held 
Douglas, a ior 


Gypsy 


ep in close with his forces 
Dominion, Mr 
Royal Air 
the war 


Dominion 


rough the 
For e. 


vfficer im the was tor 
years tollowing director in 


irge of sales for the Rubber 


mpany in England, returning to Canada 


eeneral sales manager for Dominion 


res in 1929 
| M JET Good 


Lompany, 
\LEXANDER, Dr. D. B 


secretary ol the B. F. 
accompanied by his 
head of the 
Goodrich hospital, and GEORGE OENSLAEGER, 
spent the latter 
hunt in the 


Son, 
LOWE, 
Goodrich research chemist, 
part of September on a moose 


Canadian woods. They made their hunting 
ump at a point two 


Nakina, Ont 


days’ canoe journey 


rth of 
CHARLES CLARK has been appointed to 
represent the Norwalk Tire & Rubber Com- 
Norwalk, Conn., in Connecticut and 
vestern Massachusetts, headquarters 

Hartford, Conn, Mr. Clark was formerly 
territory for the 


pany, 
with 
charge of the same 


nited States Rubber Company. 


NorMAN H. KEELING, district advertising 
anager of the B. F. Goodrich Rubber Com- 
any in Dallas, Tex., visited the Akron of- 
ces of the company on September 24 to 
nfer with executives of the advertising 
epartment. 
WitutrAm S. Brock, noted ocean flyer, 
is a guest of officials of the B. F. Good- 
ich Company at Akron, O., on September 
15. He spent some time at the Goodrich 
tory and at the Akron Municipal Airport. 
Cart F. Jones, district branch manager of 
e Dayton Rubber Manufacturing 
pany, Dayton, O., and J. D. Rocxorr, of 
; e€ company’s chemical department, 
; uest speakers at the luncheon meeting of 
the Rotary Club of Xenia, O., on Septem- 
ber 15. They discussed the origin of rubber 
ind the manufacture of tires, illustrating 
their talks with samples of rubber in the va- 
f manufacture 


Com- 


were 


ious stages 





GOODRICH SHIFTS HEADS 
OF MECHANICAL DIVISION 





Changes in the mechanical rubber goods 
sales division of the B. F, Goodrich Co. were 
announced September 30 by J. H. Connors, 
vice-president and general manager of the 
mechanical division. 

W. S. Richardson, formerly staff superin- 
tendent of the division, becomes merchandis- 
and is succeeded by J. B. 
Richardson will be in charge 


ing manager, 
Hanan, Mr. 
of all products sold through the Goodrich, 
Diamond, Hood and Miller mechanical sales 
divisions. 

Mr. Richardson joined Goodrich in 1926 
as a planning engineer of the mechanical di- 
vision. Eighteen months later he was made 
manager of receiving and warehousing and 
manager of the service department. A year 
igo he was made staff superintendent of the 
division under G. L. Matthias, superinten- 
dent. 

Mr. Hanan, formerly Akron school board 
member, with Goodrich 
in 1918 after teaching school in Portage 
He has held the positions of as 


became associated 
County, 
sistant correspondence superintendent, office 
manager, and service department manager 
Other sales manager- 
announced by Connors are: B. J. 
operating manager; C. F. Conner, 


W. Doran, 


mechanical goods 
ships 
Brooks, 


sales promotion manager, and A, 


distributor sales manager. 

Products sales managers are: L. H. Chen- 
oweth, hose, tubing, etc.; E. R. Miller, 
molded goods; L. Q. Moffitt, cutless bear- 
ings: D. N. Hill, hard rubber; H. E. Fritz 


chemical sales; R. McPeake, Diamond Rub- 
ber; P. W. VanOrden, belting; E. Peterson, 
rubber rolls; J. F. Johnston, Miller Rubber ; 
W. Brown, Jr., Hood heel, sole and sundries 
sales; J. Smith, Hood hard rubber and as- 
phalt; and J. M. 


ucts sales. 


Failey, miscellaneous prod- 


C. E. Cook is general sales manager of the 
division 
MMMM wut 


G. R. Reirer, manager of the production 
control bureau of the Goodyear-Zeppelin 
Corporation, Akron, O., spent his 
last month at his home town, Moundsville, 


W. Va. 


vacation 


GeorGE MaApo.Le, assistant managing di- 
rector of the Societe Francaise B. F. Good- 
rich, Colombes, France, has returned to his 
post after several weeks in Goodrich head- 
quarters at Akron. He sailed from New 
York City on September 26. 





Dr. WoLFcANG B. KLEMPERER, manager of 
the research department of the Goodyear- 
Zeppelin Corporation, and Karl Helma, man- 
ager of the stress analysis division, were 
admitted to American citizenship at Akron 
on September 25. 


W. G. Kearney, A. A. Ross and C. H. 
RUSSELL, of the sales department of the B. 
F, Goodrich Company, attended the sessions 
of the American Electric Railway Associa- 
tion convention in Atlantic City, N. J., dur- 
ing the week of September 28. 

C. W. LecuriLton, manager of machine 
development for the B. F. Goodrich 
pany, and G. L. Matuias, mechanical goods 
superintendent, left Akron September 19 to 
make several hundred miles north of 
Montreal on a hunting and fishing expedition 


Com- 
camp 


FreDERIC V, LARKIN, long associated with 
the rubber industry in this 
abroad and who for the past 
has represented the Roessler & 


country and 


seven years 
Hasslacher 
Chemical Company as technical representa- 
tive, Rubber Division, in the eastern part of 
the United States and Canada, has joined 
the staff of Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., 
similar capacity. He 
headquarters at the New 
Wishnick-Tumpeer, 251 Front 


acting 
will make his 
York 


Street. 


In a 


otfhice 


J. A. Hopan, merchandise manager of 
Goodrich Silvertown, Inc., retail division of 
the B. F. Goodrich Company, has 
made manager of the Goodrich pneumatic 
tire sales division, working directly under 
\W. C. Benotecuy, merchandise manager of 
the tire division, it was announced by C. B 
O’ConNor, general tire sales manager. Mr. 
Hoban joined Goodrich September 15, 1919, 


been 


in a sales capacity. In 1926 he was made 
manager at Pittsburgh and in 1929 
was sent to Chicago as zone manager for 
Goodrich Silvertown, Inc, The first of last 
vear he was made retail zone manager for 
that district and March 1 this year assumed 
the position of merchandise manager of the 
retail division. 


branch 


M. C. 
cial representative of the tire department of 
the United States Rubber Company, Detroit, 
Mich. Mr. Bacon has had 14 years of ex 
perience in the puncture sealing tube busi 
ness, having been associated with the Mc- 
Wade Automatically Sealed Tubes at Gar- 
rettsville, O., when that company pioneered 
that type of tube, and later with the Polson 
Rubber Company, which took over its busi- 
He will devote his attention to the de 
velopment of puncture sealing tube sales. 


Bacon has been appointed as spe 


ness. 


S. M. Kipp, plant engineer of the B. F. 
Godrich Company, has been placed in charge 
of building maintenance, new construction, 
engineering stores and elevator operation for 
the main Goodrich factories at Akron, ac- 
cording to an announcement by H. FE. Cook, 
general superintendent of the engineering 
division of the company. Mr, Kipp has been 
with the Goodrich company since 1918 in 
various engineering capacities. 


James E. PEKAREK, sales manager of the 
footwear division of the United States Rub- 
ber Company, addressed the Lions Club of 
Canton, O., on September 30. 
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Rubber News Around the esis: | 














DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY 
OMITS COMMON DIVIDEND 


Lhe Du oy Rubber ¢ mpany Ltd., has 
omitted the interim dividend on its common 
f rdinat l it tl time The 
com tate that act was decided 
Ip wi to the uncertain outlook, and 
that ck irat t e dividends car 
only be « ts for 1931 
ire « plete 

sir Ge | inaging director 
tate I t t dend omiuss1o1 
} ‘ ; | tion 
the < t t but that 
rector t to await results 

tive \ ( ( a 
tained i but the 

t | rt t I regardi 
‘ il ‘ ot the or 
pany 1s str re irces have in 
reased nat dicated 

| \pr L) 1 it il dividend 
‘ the comn ire r 1930 Lotal con 
mM | ! t per cent it 
YH i area t i 1929 


OPENS MEETINGS 
VARIED PAPERS 


» mR & 
WITH 


\ meeting the M i section at the 
Grand Hotel, Birminghan on October | 
opened the season of the Institution of the 
Rubber Industry \ paper was read by 
Alexander Johnston, F.1.R.1 This group 
will hold it econd meeting on October 22 
at the Grand Hotel, Leicester, and will heat 
1 paper by B. W. Dunsby, F.1L-R.L, on “In 
ner Tubes for Pneumat Tires.’ 

The West of |! land Sect 1 assembled 
at the George Hotel Trowbridge, on Ox 
tober hear Dr. D. ! [wiss discuss 
“Concentration a Compounding of Latex 
for Industrial Us [he Manchester Sec 
tion gathered at the Manchester College ot 
Technology on October 8 to listen to a 
paper by R. Maitland, entitled “A General 
Review of Synthetic Resin 

The member t Londot ind District 
Section will resume their sessions on Oc 
tober 12 at the First Avenue Hotel, London, 
it which time A. | Oshorn will discuss 


The \dvantag« ind Disadvantages ot 


Technical Training for Salesmen in_ the 
Rubber Industry.” D1 I \ Hauser is 
scheduled t be the peaker at the meeting 
of the Scotts sect it the Caledonian 
Hotel. Edinburgh, on October 


August 


Imports ol 


Golf Ball Imports 
golf balls into the United 


Aueust numbered 38,388 balls, 


States during 
$13,301. This compares with 
72.516 halls. worth $24,069, 
110,632 balls, 


value of 


valued at 
Tuly 
and 
valued at 
the August 
as against 33.2 cents in 
in Tune 


imports of 
August, 1930 
$36,103. The 


imports was 


imports f 
average 
34.6 cents per ball 
33.0 cents 


Tuly and 


Beta-Naphthol in Rubber 


The aging ot rubber is retarded by the 


addition to the mix of beta-naphthol, accord 
Industries. This 


ing tc Imperial Chemical 

company finds that the use of beta-naphthol 
causes less discoloration than other naph 
thols 


Fast Rubber-Tired Rail Car 


\ rubber-tired railway car, with which 


experiments are being made on French rail 


ways, broke all train speed records between 


Paris and Deauville on September 10, cov 


ering the distance of 133 miles in two hours 


The time of regular express trains 1s tw 
urs and 35 minutes, The Micheline type 


motor and 


} 
Hispano-Suiza 
Michelin tires, averaged 67 miles an 


New Roads Excite Interest 


More than casual interest was evinced.in 


European rubber manufacturing circles and 


n the world crude rubber market in the 
announcement that an international motor 
ad system will be constructed in Europe. 
[he proposed system includes one main 
artery passing from Paris to Vienna and 
Athens ; a second from Paris to Berlin, War- 
saw and Moscow; and two cross routes, 


from the Baltic to the Balkins and a trans 


\lpine artery, 
SECURED TO 
ANDERSEN TIRE 


CAPITAL IS 
PROMOTE 


Capital backing has apparently been finally 
secured for the Andersen which has 
been mentioned repeatedly in Scandinavian 
news releases for the past two years. A 
Swedish-Norwegian-Danish joint stock com- 
pany, backed largely by Krueger & Toll, has 
3.000.000 


tire, 


formed with a capital of 


kroner, according to Copenhagen dispatches 


been 


this month. 

The tire was invented after 16 years ex 
periment by a Norwegian, Colonel A. An- 
dersen, who says he has combined solid and 
with the result that 
been halved and 


pneumatic principles, 
manufacturing 
wear on the tire tread reduced by 35 per cent 
with a corresponding reduction in road wear. 

Colonel Andersen’s system comprises two 


have 


costs 


circular dinner-plate-shaped steel disks be- 
tween the outer edges of which is compressed 
a circular rubber ring having a rectangular 
uir chamber. This chamber contains, in addi- 
tion to air, a proportion of liquid glycerine, 
which insures, according to Colonel Ander- 
sen’s theory, a uniform pressure at all tem- 
peratures. 

The reduction of manufacturing 
obtained by the fact that no cording or 
strengthening of the rubber cover is necess 
“dinner plates” take up the 


costs is 


ary, as the steel 
lateral stresses. 

\ new factory in Sweden is planned, with 
production expected to start in three months. 


PROPOSES PAYMENTS TO 
GROWERS WHO SHUT DOWN 


The novel plan of payments to produce: 
who shut down for a fixed period has be 
offered by Sir Francis M. Voules, chairma 
of the Kuala Muda, Kepong (Malay) ar 
Gordon (Malaya) companies, t 
funds for the purpose to be raised by an « 
port tax on all rubber shipped from the F 


rubber 


East. Under his scheme, the British ar 
Dutch governments would pay about %4d 


pound to such their estimat: 
output. He proposals as 
alternative to the “unnatural procedure” 
crop destruction. 


Sir Francis 


growers on 
presents his 


suggests that the export ta 


should be fixed at %d per pound plus 
amount to cover the expenses of the gover 
ments concerned, and adds that a well know 
authority has recently stated that at t 
present price the native would 
profit of only 3-16d per pound of rubb 
produced. 


receive 


\s the average collection per head is ab 
12 Ib. of rubber per day, the statement cor 
tinues, this represents a daily 
24d, as against the wages paid to the Tan 
coolies of between 10d and 11d a day. Clea: 
ly, therefore, it would be to the natives’ ad 
vantage to shuttir 
down for a fixed period of one year rath 
than to continue working. Sir 
tinues : 

“The net 
amounted to approximately 820,000 tons, « 
which 197,900 tons were produced by Mala 
yan smallholders and 88,290 tons by Dut: 
native growers. If, as I anticipate, a larg 
number of natives agree to close down for 
fixed period in consideration of the paymer 
to them of “d per Ib. of their estimate 
output, to be approved by an 
committee to be appointed, it may not ur 
that the 
output 1 
100,000 +t 


wage oOo! or 


receive Yd per lb. for 
Francis cor 


exports of rubber for 193 


assessmel 


reasonably be expected schen 
would result in a 
one year of something 
200.000 tons.” 


AUGUST RUBBER OUTPUT 
LOWER THAN FOR JULY 


diminution of 
between 


Production of crude rubber on Far East 
ern estates declined slightly in August fror 
the previous month. Production on estat 
under 100 acres in largely nativ 
amounted to 15,106 tons, compared with 15 
691 tons during July. The output of es 
tates larger than 100 acres in size, chiefl 
European-owned, totaled 20,941 com 
pared with 21,371 tons during the 
of July. 

The stock position at the close of August 


underwent only a minor change in Malaya 
Estate stocks were reported at 23,855 tons 
as against 23,116 tons at the close of the 
previous month, while dealers’ holdings 
amounted to 20,126 tons, compared with 
20,715 tons at the close of July. 


size, 


tons, 
mont! 
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- Rubber Goods and Specialties 


D 





Electricians’ Friction Tape 
[he mechanical sales division of the B. 
Goodrich Company, Akron, O., recently 
ounced the development of a new fric- 
n tape, especially designed for electricians 
t also applicable to all uses of the ordinary 
duct. The tape is similar to inner tube 
hing material and practically vulcanizes 





place after applied, making a solid cover- 
e« for wire. The tape is listed by insurance 
inderwriters and is approved for electrical 
se as taking the place of both insulating 
material and ordinary cloth tape. In devel- 
ping the new product Goodrich engineers 
ive designed this tape so that it can be 
rolled lengthwise around an electric wire 
rather than wrapped and overlapped. It is 
especially applicable to wiring where it is 
lificult to wrap the wire. The Goodrich 
pe is rolled over the wire as one would 
roll a cigaret. The edges are overlapped 
ily slightly and the vulcanizing agents in 
he product react to form a tight bond. 
[he tape is made in %- and 1%-inch 
widths and packed in rolls. The strips are 
backed with “Holland,” the same cloth ma- 
terial applied to tube patching rubber. This 
removed as the tape is used. Goodrich 
laims the tape will insulate 8,000 to 10,000 
olts, that it has remarkable adhesion, is 
moisture proof, will not dry out and uncoil, 
uniform thickness, and great strength, 
sists heat, cold and abrasion, fabric can- 
t unravel, preferred on small wires, is 
ean to handle, saves labor and material 
is economical. 


. 6s ~ 7° 
Diamond “Rubber Crimps 
The Diamond Rubber Company, Akron, 
has announced a new product, known as 


Rubber Crimps,” or “U” Type Hydraulic 





icking, for service on hydraulic rams and 
resses. The new packing is made in rings 


standard sizes, with a “U”-shaped cross 
ection. The rubber is especially com- 
unded to resist oil, completely eliminating 


this source of trouble. It is covered almost 
completely with a layer of fabric, which 
adds cuusiderable strength, and helps to 
maintain the %%4-inch flare at the bottom. 
When there are worn or imperfect parts in 
the ram, the rubber packing with its flare 
works much imore satisfactorily than any 
other kind. 

This packing is said to have the following 
important advantages: Very low cost; suit- 
able for use with pressures up to 3,000 
pounds and more; not affected by the heat 
generated in a hydraulic press; wears very 
slowly and evenly: it fits snugly against the 
ram at all times, making an absolute seal, 
even when the ram is imperfect; thickness 
vertically through center is 34 inch—twice 
that ordinarily used, which serves to stiffen 
the flare, and increase the strength and life 
of the packing; will not dry up when a press 
is idle; adapted for all sizes of rams, and 


can be furnished in any standard diameter. 


Arctic Parka 
An elaboration on the Typhoon Suit made 
by the same firm, the Arctic Parka of the 
Clothing 


Chicago Rubber Company, Ra- 





cine, Wis., is intended for those who prefer 
high rubber boots instead of the pants as 
furnished with a two-piece suit. The Parka 
is about 38 inches long and is made with a 
large shell pocket in front with flap fastened 
with glove fastener. Cuffs are made re- 
ducible by the use of a snap fastener. The 
garment itself is of fawn shade, in a fine 
quality weave outside material and close 
woven sheeting inside, with a coating of 
pure rubber between, joining the two fab- 
rics together and making a combined ma- 
terial that is both windproof and waterproof. 
It is offered in small, medium and large 
sizes, and the company makes a similar 
garment with blanket lining known as the 
“Sideline Parka” for football players. 


Anode Process Fountain Syringe 

The Miller Rubber Company, Akron, O., 
has announced a compact, full-capacity foun- 
tain syringe manufactured by the anode 
process. This new anode product is de- 
signed expressly for travel, although it is 
convenient for home use where convenience 





and sanitation are of importance and where 
toilet accessory storage space is limited. 

It is practical and complete in every de- 
tail, yet has the delicacy of fine toilet acces- 
Its design is revolutionary from a 
standpoint of practicability. The anode 
process gives the product transparency. com- 
bined with beauty and durability. 


sories. 


Gates Vulco Car Washer Hose 

With car washing machines using pres- 
sures as high as 300 pounds, a sturdy hose 
is required to withstand the strenuous serv- 
ice to which it is subjected. To meet this 
strain Vulco car washer hose, manufactured 
by the Gates Rubber Company, Denver, Col., 
is made of extra heavy construction in three- 
braid molded type. It is the result of much 
experimental work devoted to the develop- 
ment of a high quality hose more than ade- 
quate to meet the demands of all makes of 





car washer machines. Many garages use 
some kind of distillate in their solution to 
cut the traffic film and grease, but the tube 
of this hose is not affected by these prepara- 
tions because of the special gas and oil re- 
sisting stock used in its construction. The 
cover is made of the same stock because 
oil on the floor will rapidly destroy covers 
not so protected, 
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TRADING LOWER IN 1931 
ON RUBBER EXCHANGE 


During the fiscal year ended August 31, 
1931, rubber futures were traded on the Rub 
ber Exchange of New York to the amount 
ot 220,99 tor i cor ired to 247 842 
tons im the ear previ ind to 470,330 tons 

the ear ended Augu 1, 1929 This 
wa revealed 1 the i ual report ol the 
ictivitie of the « ing bmitted by ] | 
lulian pr ident ler dat t September 
14 

Rubber has not escaped the sharp decli 
! tendet vi i heset practicall 
every world commodit Mr. Julian says 1 

re rt | ten is led to variou 
iwevest te irtincia ntrol the pr 
uct rubber wit iew of making 

highe t I erous efforts have 
heen made t nat e Brit ind Dutel 
eT ent t enter i estrictive pla 
nnect vit ( pr t I i 
‘ rt Like ‘ { made up 
intat wnet i ro rubber 
! effort the é rect | 
date t tangil < 
é t tive \ TI have 
espect to 1 en market 

t tive t and de 

d f tl t t lit 

The als t ta e in rubber 
prices the pa ea re ils the u 
paralleled medium the | er Exchange ot 


ITALIAN CONSUMPTION IS 
FIGURED AT 14.000 TONS 


\t trv ( hu I I I Italias 
nsumers were reported a vell stocked 
vit rude rubber ( I irchased 
it fai Vv pr H ; 
t iT it present t ( aL small 
eT ire tat t r pul ist la 
hand-to-n ; ha 
Practically a rude tf ught on 
the London market, the iser main 
taining a London purchasing ofhes Italian 
rubber broker ke t materially enter I 
the picture, and contr t that averag« 
inconsequently small 
It is estimated that in tl first halt 
1931 about 7,100 metr tons of crude rub 
ber were actual! onsumed in Italy, and 
that unabsorbed stock it the close ot the 
six months period stood at around 5,500 tons 
The best availabl lorecast places uly 
September consumption at 4,000 tons, and for 
the entire vear 14,000 tor 


Exchange Differentials 
the Rubber 
September 25 


The adjustment committee of 
New York on 


differentials between the va 


Exchange of 
fixed the 
grades of 


which shall 


price 


rious Hevea plantation rubber 


prevail on all deliveries against 


the new “A” contracts for the month of 
October as follows No crepe (thick or 
thin) at 10 points; No. 2 ribbed smoked 
heets at 9 points; No. 3 ribbed smoked 
sheets at 20 points; No. 4 ribbed smoked 
sheets at 30 points ; No. 5 ribbed smoked 


eets at 50 limit of allowance 


2 crepe at 25 


le livered if 


points ; on 


Ni 


er « 


allowance on rub 


13 


points ; 


I hales it 


points 


Argentina [Imports More Rubber 
the 


Operation of new Goodyear and 


stone tire factories in Argentina has resulted 
im a sharp rise in crude rubber imports to 
that country. In the first half of 1931, im- 
ports totaled 1,630,096 kilograms. as com 
ired t n 776,916 kilograms in the en 
tire eat t 1930 As recently as 1927, 
tota annua imports into Argentina 
imounted t nl 297,085 kilograms 


MALAYAN RUBBER EXPORTS 
LARGER IN SEPTEMBER 


Mal 


ava, foremost producing country, amounte 


Gross shipments of crude rubber by 


to 44,336 tons, during September, a cabk 
to the Rubber Exchange of New York, In 
reports. 

This compares with 42,832 tons duri: 


August, and 49,229 tons during 


1930. 


September 


Ceylon’s exports also were larger, thos: 


to all countries totaling 4,195 tons, as con 
pared with 3,756 tons during August, an 
4,942 tons in September, last year. Of tl 
quantity, 3,033 tons were sent to the Unite 
States last month as compared with 2,79 
tons in August, and 4,942 tons Septen 
ber, 1930 


British and Dutch Agreement 


On Export 


EHABILITATION of the rubber pré 
R ducing mdustrv by means n At 

elo-Dutch export tax ; 
by A. G. Angier, cl 
Mertajam ompany, 


een proposed 


of the Bukit Rubber ( 


Ltd., and director of several other plantatiot 
ompanies. It is only after an interesting 
and very complete summary of the prob 
len presented by the present co! diti 


the rubber industry that Mr. Angier arrive 
t his decision to I 
in export tax 
——— he ivs, consum 
sorb production—past, 
the two to be 
that it 
the 
vhich would bring the 
Mr. admits that th 


posal is not a new one and that, as a 


present ind 
bridged It 


hieved miiy 


ti\ how are 


seems to me Can A a 


'y an export tax, proceeds or the ef 


tects ol! two 


gether.” Angier pro 


1? atte r 
of fact, it has already been supported by 
various prominent people connected with thx 


rubber industry r the rubber 


Mr 


0O-ONne!l 
! 


firm in his belief that 
British Dutch 


‘rowing interests and their respective gov 


Angier is 


ition of and rubber 


essential to the suc 
the 


you 


ernments is absolutely 


of any such plan for restoration ot 


the industry “Unless get everybody 


it is no good a few people doing 
to 
issist the market you have to carry the 


to restrict, 


it,” he declares, “for in what you do 


weight of the other man on your shoulders 


Tax Effective and Flexible 


Che one that could rapidly be 
brought into execution, in Mr. Angier’s opin- 
ion, and modified with equal speed if market 
warrant He summarizes the 
proposals for carrying out this idea of an 
export tax 


tax is 


conditions 


folle ws: 


as 


Lax Is Proposed 


l Acrcement between the Britis 


Dutch governments to forthwitl 


port tax—at a rate per! und Yi lores 
upon—on ali rubber exporte rom tl 
respective territories, or on goods manufa 
tured wholly, or in part, of rubber 

2. Such export tax to be levied in cas 
or by surrender of the requisite amount oi 
rubber to equal cash ca!culated at the mar 


ket rubber of the day 
in kind might be in the 


price ol 


torn ot jatex thus 


saving factory charges 


Would Restrict Further Planting 


3. No additional land to be alienated for 


the growth of rubber; land ready alt 
ated only to be planted on terms to be ar 
ranged, but no rent to be collected on land 


illowed to be pl 
} 


on which rubber is not 


(special precautions to be taken that r« 


contraventions of this rule takes place an 
new native plantings made in remote dis 
tricts ). 

4. The rate of tax in force from time t 
time to be of a sliding scale nature according 
to the selling price of rubber 


5. The selling price of rubber should be 
fixed at 6d. per pound for Standard R.S.S 
(at that price manufacturers’ interests 


should not be antagonized) 
6. When that amount of 
export tax has been established for an agreed 
upon length of time control the 
export tax—to cease. Export tax would be 
automatically resumed if market price went 
below 6d. per pound. 
7. Proceeds of the tax whether in cash or 
kind would be at the disposal of the govern- 
ments concerned. The would be used 
to purchase rubber locally, so as to avoid 
and the 


price 


las +} 
plus the 


that is 


— 
casn 


freight and charges export duty 


ee 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


Five cents a word, minimum charge $2.00, pay- 
able in advance. 
Address replies to Box Numbers 


THE RUBBER AGE 
250 West 57th St., New York City 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


is available for 
of practical 


SUPERINTENDENT 
mediate Years 
perience in waterproof and canvas foot- 
him complete background in all 
manufacture. 


F Ac TORY 
connection. 


ear ive 


partments of rubber shoe 
ill accept moderate salary to start where 
references. 


AGE, 


Jest of 


RUBBER 


future is offered. 


Box 595, THE 


PRACTICAL RUBBER EXECUTIVE desires new 


nection—qualified by 12 years’ experience 


anutacture of rubberized fabrics includ- 


offset blankets and balloon fabrics 


Address Box 596 


experience 


V SUPERINTENDENT, Plant Engineer, 


VORKS 


Development Engineer Experience 


hanical goods and hose, Considerable 


and improved 


Will go 


costs, 
in production. Age 43 


Address Box 597, 


perience in planning, 
thods 


ywhere, 


w 
on 


Manufacturers—Fill your needs from this page! 





CANADIAN ENGINEER, eight years’ experi- 
ence in electrical installation, operation and 
maintenance of production machinery and 
services. Two years’ mechanical design and 
maintenance production equipment for large 
footwear and mechanical factory. Also pro- 
duction planning and layout work, Avail- 
Address Box 598. 


able at once. 


Best oF REFERENCES can be furnished cov- 
ering character, ability and experience of a 
young married man, employed eight years in 
the rubber industry. Experienced in Devel- 
opment, Specification, Mold Design and Pro- 
duction. Unemployed. Will accept any posi- 
tion at a living wage. Address Box 599, 


YounGc Man, 26. Four years’ experience 
in temperature control work, two years’ ex- 
perience in rubber laboratory, seeks connec- 
tion with rubber company, Address Box 600. 


Thirteen vears as 


superintendent 


CHEMICAL ENGINEER: 


chief chemist and assistant 
covering laboratory, compounding and fac- 
tory supervision, on tires, mechanicals, proof- 
ing and sheet Three sales 
and service of compounding materials. Mod- 
future is offered. 


gum. years on 


where good 
601 “ 


erate salary 
Address Box 

CHEMIST, with thirteen years’ experience 
in tire manufacturing, and two years in rub- 
ber reclaiming plant wishes to make con- 
nections with some company offering good 
opportunity for responsibility and advance- 


ment. Address Box 602. 








Aid to Unemployed 
in Rubber Industry 





Free Classified Advertisements to Anyone Out of Work 
Seeking a Position in Any Branch 
of the Industry 





Effective with this issue, 


RUBBER 





day. Address: 





and 
Ack will publish, without any cost, classified ad- 
vertisements from any reader to be inserted in the “Positions 
Wanted” column. It is not necessary to be a subscriber to this 
paper nor are there any other conditions to this offer. If you 
are unemployed and have had experience in the rubber in- 
dustry in any capacity—chemist, engineer, production, sales, 
office, executive—just send us your advertisement and it will 
be inserted free in two successive issues. 
be assigned to you and any replies received will be forwarded 
immediately by first class mail. 
try and limit your copy to 40 words. 

If you have a position but know of others who are un- 
employed, please advise them of this opportunity. 

Take advantage of this offer now. — Send your copy to- 


CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 
THe Rupser Ace, 250 West 57th Street, N. Y. City 


until further notice, THE 


A box number will 


In order to conserve space 





Executive. Six 


research; 


Man, 27—Assistant to 


years production and_ practical 


2% years tires and tubes; 3% years asbestos 


Knowledge compounding. Ex- 


cellent record—references. Address Box 603. 


products. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 





MANUFACTURER of a mechanical specialty 


desires one or two additiona! items (not an 


article of rubber) to offer to the rubber in- 


dustry. Will finance and market any article 
or device of merit. Replies confidential. 
\ddress Box 593, THe Rupper AGE, 








SURPLUS RAW MATERIALS 





We PurcHAsE surplus and discontinued 
stocks of Chemicals, Pigments, Accelerators, 
Solvents and Raw Materials, regardless of 
quality or condition. Send us a complete list 
of such dead stocks, whereupon we will make 
you a cash offer. 

COMPANY 


New York City 


BARCLAY CHEMICAL 
154 Chambers Street, 





CASH FOR YOUR SURPLUS AND CLOSE Out. 


—Rubber Goods, Chemicals, Colors, Pig- 
ments, Oils, Waxes, Glues, Accelerators, 
Metals. Any quanity. Any condition. Also 


Wastes, By-Products, Residues of all kinds. 
SERVICE, Corp., 
New York, N. Y. 


CHEMICAL 
36 Park Row, 





Consulting Rubber Technolegist 


| 
PRACTICAL | 
| 
| 


Twenty years’ experience with the largest 
and most successfu: companies in the 
country 


Physical and Chemical Testing 
Special facilities for abrasion and quick | 
age tests } 


Expert Advice to Correct Factory 
Trouble 


New Processes and Formulas 
Developed 


R. R. Olin Laboratories 
P. O. Box 372. AKRON, OHIO 
Telephones: Sherwood 3724; Franklin 8551 




















Let me take care of your 
CHEMICAL WORK 
and 
MANUFACTURING 
PROBLEMS 


on a monthly fee basis. 


FREDERICK J. MAYWALD 
Rubber Chemist 


305 Hoboken Road 
Carlstadt New Jersey 
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LATE MARKET PRICES 


RUBBER—COTTONS AND FABRICS—CHEMICALS 














NEW YORK, OCTOBER 5, 1931 


Crude Rubber Reclaimed Rubber Cotton 


) september tn aimed rubber consumption in August, URING the month of September t 
rices tor though low, continued to maintain its ratio to average of the daily closing prices 


it New the amount of crude rubber used by manu- spot middling upland cotton at >} 
1 new al facturers The 410 tons of reclaim exported York was 6.525 cents a pound This c 
on in August had an average value of 4.39 cents pares with an average of 7.21 cents du 
pare vit f f 5.38 cents is a pound is against in iverace value of August and 10.85 ents luring Septem! 
Augu ‘ ly heure lu exports f 4.37 cents Late prices 1930, Thus far the montl f October 
228 conte October quotations follow pears likely to set a new record low, \ 
hy , , » Saget , ice a ations continuing well helo 
thu ive \ High Tensile price quotation f \ elow 
level Super-Reclaim Black ID. .0€ @ 06% 6-cent level, 
Pr ited P , teil High Tensile Red ib .064%@ .06% , : a. 
10ted itside Shoe High, low and ing prices on the 
narket at th t Unwashed tb 54%@ .05% #$York Cotton Exchange on October 5 
Plantations Washed ae as follows 
R Tube H I S Close ( 
‘ Ni 1 Floating tt 07T%a 8 ap ; 
sf 4) : : - "= -_ 0 ) Sept 
Nov.-De 4 - ‘ N 2 (Compounded ID. 6 @ 0644 relies 
} 1% @ ‘ T Oct 5.48 35 5.34 
Jan. Mar 1 ires Dev - oe 
First Latex epe t a * Black Tb. 04%@4 514 Tas = : : 
> bad sie ? ms =1 a ) ? / ».60 
A mbe ( m N ; { Black, selected es ) Ud (a “4 
Amber Crepe, N “a \ Dark Gray Tb 06 @_ .06! 
Amber Crepe N { ia | Light Gray tb 064@a 61 
Brow ( Cle thir ima { White Tb. 0 a 7 . ° 
Rrown Crep . i “l ii, Truck, Heavy Gravity th. .06 @ .06% Tire Fabrics 
Liquid Latex. per ga 70 @ 80 Truck, Light Gravity 1D 064%@ .06% T) " ‘ ; 
; he sharp depression in the market 
Paras— Miscellaneous a asp 
Up-river fine “i o¢ Mechanical blends Ib 3%@a ih raw cotton 1s keeping uotations tor 
Up-river, coarse Nominal fabrics at record low levels. Current pri 


Acre RBoliviar fine 4 6*4 { > Arion orad ‘ t \ 
pore Ba be “- Scrap Rubber for the various grades are as follows 












































Centrals a ae (Prices Net at the Mill) 
Centr: ' 1 @ Che latest price quotations for the various =e 
. , . 7 CORD 
Esmert i @ grades of scr: rubber ntinuing < h 
: rade 7 ~ ‘ap a cr, Conti sa me tn Peeler, carded, 23/4/3 Ib. .254%4@ .26 
Balata west levels in history, were as follows Peeler. carded, 23/5/3 Ib. .244%@ .25 
Block, Ciudad 18 @ .23 , Peeler, carded, 13/3/3 ib. .22 @ .22% 
(Prices to Consumer) teen ody * ye ys Og1 9 
LONDON MARKET Auto tire peelings ton 19.00 @21.00 Peeler, carded, 15 3/3 oe Ib. -22 6@ .23 
Standard Ribbed B Mined auto. ton 8.00 @ 9.50 Egyptian, carded, 23/5/3 ih. 85 @ .36 
Standar« 4 yen srr r eet uver i rex a Oo ( v7.0 . - . e . ps 1 
Spot-Oct a ted ee By ton 5.00 @ 6.00 Egyptian, combed, 23/5/38 ib. .40 @ .40% 
Nov.-De tT. Bd Clean solid truck tires ton 22.00 @23.50 CHAFERS 
Jan.-Mar ; @ S8led Box ts and oe — Heb 1.00 Carded, American, . - ib. .28 @ 28% 
SINGAPORE MARKET wo Ringe mary “>. 108%@ 108% Carded, American, 10 oz. ib. 23 @ .231 
Inner tubes, No. 1 . 08% @ .038% Carded, Americs 19 - in 99147 93 
Standard Ribbed Smoked Sheets—Sellers Inner tubes, No. 2, compounded —— ooo a a “Ge. 
Spot °%@ 214d — we . 01%A n° Carded, American, 14 oz Ib 20%@ .21 
) losing prices and sales on the Ruh Inner Tubes, Red i. 01%@ .01% LENO BREAKER 
aily cl ¢ 1 sale n the Ru } 9.00 -@10.00 
ber F xchange f New York follow wer! gy neg — @ en a 9.00 Carded, American, 8% oz. mb. .20 @ .25 
I I \ Rubber Hose ton S.5( a Carded, American, 10% oz Ib. .20 @ .25 
- eee aE eZ — eet ee a SQUARE WOVEN 
; —w ree © arded, American, 17% oz. 
Closing Prices on Rubber Exchange of New York, Inc. wes ett tee 
FROM SEPTEMBER 21 TO OCTOBER 5, 1931 Carded, American, 1714 oz . 
- — --— —-—— -— — - _ _ denly rh 20144 9 
Spot Oct Nov De« Jan Feb. Mar Apr May June July Aug. Sept. Sales 10-ply t 20%@ «21 
No. 1 Standard Contract of 10 Tons , 5 
Sept 1 4.95 4 25 1.25 4 25 4.91 4.97 5.04 5.09 5.15 5.23 5.31 5.41 152 ° 
»9 41.99 4 00 4 90 4 o0 4.95 5.01 5.07 5.138 5.20 5.26 5.32 5.42 21 Sheetings 
, 10 , o2 OF 510 5.15 5.20 5.25 5.3 5.40 5.48 5.57 5.67 103 ‘ . 
4 498 49 1.9 0 6.06 56.10 5.15 5.3 5.26 5.32 5.88 5.47 116 Sheetings remained more steady the past 
» 4.73 4 169 4.74 4.79 4.84 4.89 4 5.03 5.08 5.13 5.23 109 fortnight, apparently being near their bot 
6 4.75 1.68 j 4.75 1.80 4.85 4.90 { 5.05 5.10 5.15 5.25 10 | ie ‘ - ‘ 
S 4.70 465 4. 1.70 4.75 481 4.85 4.93 5.00 5.05 5.10 5.20 2 «fom levels. The latest price quotations are 
29 1.58 4.50 1.5 4.65 4.70 4.76 4.81 4.87 4.94 4.99 5.04 5.14 65 as follows ° 
30 4.56 1.50 4.5 4.64 4.69 4.74 4.79 4.85 4.92 4.98 5.05 5.15 40 . © ch « ; . | 
Oct 65 455 464 4.73 4.78 4883 489 494 5.00 5.06 5.12 5.20 5.30 19 er acopere ae ae 
2 460 458 460 4.67 4.73 4.79 485 491 498 5.02 5.07 6.17 5.27 39 os * eee vd 05 sa 05% 
- “ - — - on . = ae - e 40 = es = on > 40-ine 3.15-3 vi @ .06% 
- ; 4.70 1.65 4.7 4.80 4.85 4.90 4.95 5.00 5.05 5.11 >.17 5.26 5.35 29 40-inch, 3.60-yard yd @ ‘051, 
ad » 459 457 461 466 4.72 4.78 483 489 4.95 5.01 5.08 5.15 5.22 48 40-inch, 3.75-yard yd - @ 04% 
a Old “A” Contract of 2% Tons* 40-inch, 4.25-yard yd. - @ .08% 
Sept 21 4.70 4.70 4.80 4.89 4.95 5.02 5.07 5.13 ».21 5.29 s — ~ 
22 4.70 4.70 4.80 4.93 4.99 5.05 5.11 5.18 5.24 5.30 4 
23 1.90 4.90 5.00 5.138 6.18 5.28 6.30 5.38 5.46 5.55 - : 
24 1.90 4.90 4.90 5.08 65.18 5.18 5.28 5.29 5.35 6.41 5. Ducks 
5 4.50 4.50 4.60 4.79 4.84 4.89 4.96 5.08 6.08 5.18  5.: 5 : . atione mntied £ ! 
26 160 460 4.70 4.78 488 488 495 5.08 5.08 5.13 5.2: 1 Slightly stronger quotations prevailed for | 
28 4.50 4.50 460 4.73 4.79 4.88 4.91 4.98 5.038 5.08 5.18 - 19 4 enameling ducks during the last two weeks 
29 4.40 440 460 4.68 4.74 4.79 485 495 4.97 5.02 5.12 5  Prices.quoted for these and other grades 
30 4.50 4.50 4.60 4.67 4.72 4.77 4.83 4.90 4.96 5.05 5.18 l ’ 5 
Oct 1.50 450 4.60 4.76 481 487 4.92 498 5.04 56.10 5.18 5.28 follow : 
2 4.50 4.50 4.60 4.71 4.77 4.23 4.29 4.96 5.00 5.05 5.15 5.25 4 Belting a 
’ e -~ : . nd Hose bn — 21 
8 4 60 4.60 4.70 1.83 4.88 498 4.98 5.03 5.09 5.15 5.24 5.33 — — tse Aho tb. ny 21% 
5 4.50 4.50 4.60 4.70 4.76 4.81 4.87 4.93 4.99 5.06 5.13 5.20 Single filling Th. .08%@ .09 
*Quotations for months after December, 1931, are for New “A” Contract. Double filling i. .09%@ .09% 
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HILE August rubber consumption was unusually low, 


CHEMICALS 


it is still felt by 


suppliers of chemical materials to the industry that the four months 


from September to December will certainly 
tivity higher than that recorded in the same period last year. 


show a 


rate 
Sales of chem- 


of factory 


als and compounding ingredients have held up fairly well and have enabled 


uppliers to keep their price structure steady, 


‘treme overproduction and consequent price cuts. 


ACCELERATORS 
Organic 
A-l -b. 24 @ 
4.5-10 Ib. 33 @ 
A-7 Ib. 55 @ 
A-11 Ib. 62 @ 
A-16 Ib. 57 @ 
4-19 tb. 58 @ 
4-20 Ib. 64 @ 
4-32 tb. 80 @ 
Aldehyde ammonia, crystals... Ib. 6 @ 
Altax Ib. 
Aniline oil, drums, 
f.o.b. works Ib. 14144@ 
Captax Ib 
Crylene Tb. 55 @ 
paste Ib. 4 @ 
Di-Ortho-Tolyguanidine Tb. 42 @ 
Diphenylguanidine tb. 30 @ 
Ethylidene aniline Ib. 4 @ 
Formaldehyde aniline 1b. 37%@ 
Heptene Tb. 40 @ 
Hexamethylene-tetramine tb. 58%,@ 
Lithex Tb. 18 @ 
Methylenedianiline Ib. 3874%@ 
Monex Tb. 3.25 @ 
Oxynone 1b. 68 @ 
Phenex Tb. 75 @ 
Pipsol Ib. 4.30 @ 
R & H 40 Ib. 40 @ 
R & H 50 Ib. 40 @ 
R & H 397 Ib. 75 @ 
R-2 tb. 1.95 @ 
Safex tb. 1.20 @ 
SPDX tb. 75 @ 
Super-Sulphur No. 1 tb. 
No. 2 tb. 
Tensilac, No. 39 Tb. 40 @ 
Tensilac, No. 41 Yb. 50 @ 
Thermio F . 50 @ 
Thiocarbanilid, drums Ib. 20 @ 
TMTT ib. 38.06 @ 
Trimene tb. 756 @ 
base Tb. 1.20 @ 
Triphenylguanidine Tb. 58 @ 
ruads Ib. 
Ureka th. 7% @ 
Vuleanex tb. 
Vuleone Ib. 
Vulcano!] tb. 
Z-88-P tb. 50 @ 
Zimate Yb. 
Inorganic 
Lead, sublimed blue Tb. -08%@ 
Lead, white th. 08%4@ 
Litharge, domestic tb. O7T%@ 
Magnesia, calcined, 
light per 100 tb. 5.35 @ 
heavy per100 tb. 3.65 @ 
COLORS 
Blacks (See Compounding Materials) 
Blues 
Prussian tb. 35 @ 
Ultramarine tb. 06 @ 
Browns 
Sienna, Italian tb. .05%@ 
Umber, Turkey tb. 04%@ 
Greens 
Chrome, light Tb. 320 @ 
medium tb. 31 @ 
dark tb. 34 @ 
Chromium Oxide, bbl.....1b. .34144@ 
Reds 
Antimony 
crimson, 15/17 tb. 40 @ 
sulfur, free YD. 56 @ 
golden, 15/17 F.S. tr. 20 @ 
Indian English tb. 08 @ 
Domestic (Maroon) tb. 11 @ 
Oximony Ib. 1834@ 
Red oxide, pure tb. 10 @ 
Smith’s 444 Crimson f.o.b. 
Springfield tb. 08%@ 
Rub-Er-Red, f.o.b.Easton fb. 08% @ 
Venetian red tb. 08 @ 
Vermillion. quicksilver. 
English .......... hb. 1.75 @ 
Whites 
Lithopone, Akcolith b. .053/5@ 
Lithopone, Albalith tb. .054%@ 
Lithopone, Arzolith tb. .0564%@ 
Lithopone, Vanolith tb. -06%@ 


4. 


1. 


2 
an 


50 


lal 
x 


054 





Titanium oxide Ib. 
Titanox B, f.o.b. St. Louis, 
1b 


Titanox C, f.o.b. St Louis, 
% 


Zine Oxide—American Process 
American Azo: 
ZZZ (lead free) 
ZZ (leaded) 
Horsehead Brand: 
Special] 
XX Green 
XX Red, 
Kadox, black 
blue label 
red label 
St. Joe, black label 
red label 
Zine Oxide—French Process 
Anaconda, lead free 
Anaconda, selected lead 
free 
White seal 
Green seal 
Red seal 
Yellows 
Chrome 
Ocher, French medium 
domestic 


lead free 
label 


PF F555 F SSEEE SES Be 


only carbon black suffering from 


COMPOUNDING MATERIALS 


Aluminum Flake ton 
Ammonia carbonate, lump Ib. 
Asbestine ton 
Barium carbonate ton 
Barium Dust Tb. 
Barytes southern off-color..... ton 
Western prime white......ton 
imported ton 
Basofor th. 
Bentonite tb. 
Blacks 
Arrow “Aerofloted” tb. 
Bone Black tb. 
Carbon, compressed tb. 
Carbon, uncompressed Tb. 
Disperso, f.o.b. Louisiana fb. 
Disperso, f.o.b. Texas Ib. 
Drop Black tb. 
Fumonex Ib. 
Excello, compressed Tb. 
Gastex, f.o.b. Texas tb. 
Lamp Black tb. 
Micronex Tb. 
Thermatomic-Thermax ...%b. 
Flex tm. 
P-33 tb. 


United carbon, fob Tex. tb. 
Velvetex carbon tb. 


Blanc fixe dry f.o.b. works. ton 

Carrara filler rm. 

Catalpo (fact.) sone 

Clay, Kaolin, domestic ton 
Aerfloted, Suprex ton 
Colloidal tb. 
Congaree. c. 1. 

f.o.b. mine ton 
Dark Blue Ridge ton 
Dixie ton 
Langford ton 
Lexington ton 
Mineral Flour, 

c.l, f.o.b. mine ton 
Par ton 
Tensulite 

Glues, extra white tb. 
medium white tb 
Magnesia, carbonate tb. 
Mica, white water grnd. tb. 
Off color (biotite) tb. 
Rotten Stone (powdered) th. 
Soapstone, powdered ton 
Starch, powdered cewt. 
Tale. domestic ton 
Pyrax A ton 
Whiting. commercial ewt. 
English cliffstone cwt. 
Quaker ton 
Superfine ton 
Sussex. ton 
Witco ton 
Zine Carbonate tb. 
Zine Stearate tr. 


211@- 
06%@ _ .07 
07 @ 07% 
06%@ .07 
06%q@ .06% 
07 @ 07% 
07 @ OT% 
06%@_ «07 
10%@ .10% 
09%@ .09% 
08 @ .08% 
06%a .07 
064%4@ _ .07 
06%@ _ .07 
07 @ 07% 
11%@ .11% 
10%@ .10% 
09% @ .09% 
164%@ .17 
.02 .03 
01% @ _ «02 
21.85 @24.50 
10%@ .12 
14.75 @18.00 
56.50 @57.00 
06 @ _ .06 
12.00 @18.00 
23.00 @ — 
27.00 @36.00 
24%@Q — 
02 @ .03 
03%@ .08% 
06 @ .12% 
03 @ .07 
03 @ .07 
03%@ — 
036 @ — 
06 @ .14 
038%@ 07% 
04 @ .08 
03 @ .06 
10 @ .40 
08144@ .08% 
03%@ .08% 
03 @ .06 
75.00 @90.00 
01%@ a 
-02 
8.00 @ 9.00 
8.00 @20.00 
05 @ .08 
900 @ — 
10.00 @22.00 
20.00 @23.00 
15.00 @ — 
25 @ .26 
22 @ .24 
08%@ .11 
06 @ .08 
06 @ .07 
02 @ .06 
15.00 @22.00 
@ 2.57 
12.00 @15.00 
— @ 1.00 
1.75 @ 2.00 


10.00 @12.00 


20.00 @ — 
094A 10% 
19 @ .22 














MINERAL RUBBER 
Genasco (factory) ............... ton 60.00 @52.00 
Co 6 Oe eee ton 
Hard —~‘eaacnieiaeds ey 
Paradura SE ees ton 62.50 @65.00 
Parmer, solid. .2.........cccc.:000..00M 28.00 @48.00 
Pioneer. MR, sclid ton 40.00 @42.00 
Pioneer-granulated ................tom 50.00 @652.00 
R & H Hyitro-Carbon ...........ton 27.05 @29.00 
Robertson, MR, solid .... ton 34.00 @80.0u 
M.R. (gran) ton 38.00 @s80.00 
SOFTENERS 
Acids 
Nitric, 36 degrees cwt. 5.00 @ 5.25 
Sulfuric, 66 degrees ......cwt. 1.60 @ 1.96 
Tartaric, crystals Ib. - @ .29% 
Acids, Fatty 
Laurex Ib. 15 @ .16 
Stearex : ile Ib. 13 @ «.17 
Stearic, double pressed....!b. 17 @ .22 
Alkalies 
Caustic soda, 76% cwt. 299 @ — 
Soda ash, 58% C.L. cwt. 11l7%4@ — 
Oils 
Corn, refined, bbls. Ib. 08%@ .10% 
Cottonseed, crule — @ 04% 
Cycline gal. 27 @ .34 
Degras (c.]. 100 bbls.) Ib. 3%@ — 

Less ¢.l. (10-25 bbls.) tb. 024 @- 

Lots less than 10 bbls...Ib. 044% @ .04% 
Fluxrite Ib. 054%Q@ .06% 
Palm Lagos peialataie Ib. 05 @ .06 

Niger Ib. 04 @ 04% 
Para-Flux — 17 @-— 
Petrolatum, white ... Db. 08 @ .08% 
Pigmentaroil , gal. 18 @ .28 
Pine, steam distilled gal. 54 @ .61 

destructively distilled . 54 @ «55 
Witeco Palm Oil Ib 1l1@-— 
Witco Softener (f.o.b. wks.) bm. .02 @ — 

Resins and Pitches 
Pitch, Burgundy tb. 064%4@ .07% 

coal tar gal. 054, .06 

pine, 200 . gr. wt..bbl. 7.00 @ - 
Rosin, grade K, 280 tb. bbl. — @ 4.22% 
Pigmentar gal. 18 @ .28 
Tar Retort, 50 gal. bbl. 18.50 @16.00 

Solvents 
Acetone, pure Ib. @ .09% 
Alcohol, denatured, 

No. 1 bbls. gal. 28 @ .29 
Benzol, 90% gal. 20 @ .21 
Carbon, bisulfide Ib. 054%@ .06% 
Carbon, tetrachloride tb. 06%@ .07 
Dryolene (f.o.b. Okla.) gal. 10 @ .10% 
Gasoline, steel bbls. gal. 16é@qQqa— 
Naphtha, solvent gal. 30 @ «38 
Rub-Sol (f.o.b. Okla.). gal. 0 @— 
Turpentine, spirits gal. 364@ 36% 

wood gal. 38 @ .40 

destructively distilled gal. 3 @-— 

Waxes 
Beeswax, white tb. — @ .36 
Carnauba Tb. 26 @ .28 
Ceresin, white th. 10 @ «11 
Montan, crude tb. 064%@ .07 
Ozokerite, black tb. 24 @ «256 
green tb. 26 @ _ .30 
Paraffin (c.1.—f.o.b. N. Y.) 
Yellow crude scale th. 02%@ — 
White crude scale 124/126..%. 02%a — 
Refined, 125/127 .... tb. 3%@Q — 
Refined, 128/130 tb. 3y%1~e — 
Refined, 135/187 th. 64a — 
Refined, 138/140 tb. 0m%e@ — 
ANTI-OXIDANTS 
AgeRite, Gel tb. 
Powder tb. 
Resin tb. 
White tb. 
Albasan th. 70 @ .76 
Antox — * 
B-L-E ». 57 @ .60 
Neozone tb. 
Oxynone tb. 68 @ .80 
Resistox tb. 54 @ «BT 
Stabilite th. 57 @ .62 
Stabilite Alba mb. -70 @ .16 
EEN’ “Liadanhdecdaiieeienabbnisdes tb. 55 @ .66 
SPECIALTIES 
Aromatics—Rodo niente 
Sunproof Se: 345 @ 387% 
BpOMGS PASS .....0.cscccscvveccessccees tb. — @ .30 
Tonox Ib 56 @ .60 
SUBSTITUTES 
Black . D. .08 14 
White ere — 10 @ «16 
Brown i 08 @ .16 
VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 
Sulfur Chloride (drums) ........1b. 08%@ .04% 
Sulfur flour, 
Ref’n’d, 100% pure (bags).cwt. 2.40 @ 2.76 
Commercial (bags ewt. 175 @ 2.10 
Telloy a © 
Vandex tr. 
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| HAT imports of crude rubber PLAN OF THE SECTION 834 long tons as compared to 137,184 
into this country during the The statistics included in this section long tons on August 29. 
, have been chosen for their constant im- . . . 
month of September once again ex portance to the rubber industry. The Reclaimed rubber consumption for 
» a ny a f " tables are reprinted in the same relative * ‘ : : 
ceeded the consu i Of the com- position in every issue, each table being August, like that of crude rubber, wa 
— ; polis heihdedl It) -] ¢ kept current by the addition of new figures } , ; Ay dine , 
modity seems appa uUtnoOuUsgT OF as soon as they become available. the lowest since December, but th 
ficial figures are not yet ulable. This relative proportion used was highet 
, , Table of Contents : hs ; . 
means another rise n mestic stocks Gasoline consumption in \ugust 
a : : United States Rubber Imports and Exports ‘ : : 
to a new a til ab eve ine total Rubber Consumption in the United States equalled the high record established 11 
, . United States Consumption of Gasoline . : ‘ : 
oO! tocks on ar ! rnoat, in tact, Daily Rubber Prices in New York July, indicating that the warm summer? 
: Monthly and Annual Rubber Prices z : ‘ : ; , . 
ipproachin to poimnt#t equal to a London Official Rubber Prices resulted in tires being used to the full 
esl] , Daily Cotton Prices in New York a # 
u years Col mption requirements Stocks of Crude Rubber in the U. S est extent. Automobil production 
as _ “a , Rubber in London and Liverpool nt ae . 1 1 
resel eve ‘ OTNESUK aAClOry Rubber in Singapore and Penang however, still lags behind 
i ae F Rubber at Other Centres P - . ’ = ; , 
‘ Rims Inspected and Passed in the U. S. Latest hgures covering imports an 
British wareho “ | — United States Tire and Tube Statistics oa . “ys h ‘or ae producin 
: elie OWCVeCT, Automobile Production—U. S. and Canada exports trom the leading producing 
w_ 1 1 ubb =xp s ) i Countrie ° 
urned downward in the past month. | Rubber Exports from Producing Countries | and consuming countries have been 
Phe total } I ond nel Production of Misc. Rubber Goods r ld J th Se ar a. hi 
oaiated an Imports of Guayule, Liquid Latex, etc. added to € appropriats ES | {nis 
Liverpool on Sept her 26 was 134 Consumption, etc., of Reclaimed Rubber section. 
U. S. Imports and Exp ion of Crude Rubb 
xports U.S. Consumption of Crude Rubber 
of Crude Rubber (Rubber Manufacturers’ Association statistics ratsed to 
-———Gross Imports ____ ——_Re-exports——.__ & 100 per cent—All figures in long tons) 
a 
Snwene Average o z . Figures on Monthly Basis ame 
d = 
Total — Total — =F 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1981 
Long Declared per pound Long Declared per pound Long Jan. 29,058 29,688 82,196 $1,618 58.408 pe rn an ees 
YEARS Tons Value Cents Tons Value Cents Tons Feb. 25,736 29,761 31,136 30,137 33,702 41,594 32,302 28,797 
192) 185,394 73,772,677 17.76 6,716 2,414,924 18.86 179,678 Mar. 28,885 33,498 82,936 36,141 35,688 944,730 35,450 82,788 
1922 801,076 101,843,188 15.10 4,809 1,921,828 17.84 296.267 7,5 
1923 809,144 185,060,804 26.72 8,772 65,672,819 28.87 300,372 APT 27,129 34,139 32,696 35,871 32,772 47,521 39,686 33,3821 
1924 $28,056 174,231,831 28.71 10.809 6.057687 2623 317747 May 25,845 35,822 29,364 34,592 37,333 49,233 39,386 37,81 
1926 $96,642 429,705,014 48.36 14,827 19,847.753 59.76 381.815 June 22,753 35,822 28,598 33,801 37,676 43,227 34,195 37,916 
1926 418,338 605,817,807 54.63 17,671 22,470,583 56.77 395,667 
1927 426,258 389,874,774 85.60 27,775 24,735,488 39.76 398,483 July 23,396 386,053 27,577 29,219 37,407 2 1,508 31,937 
1928 439,731 244,854,973 25.08 82,159 18,128,361 25.17 407,572 Aug 28,982 35,909 34,533 33,460 42,927 38,274 30,850 27,586 
1929 560,084 289,178,783 19.16 36,485 16,868,733 20.64 523,599 Sept 31,497 31,691 $2,904 27,214 39,882 34,707 25,515 
1930 482,082 189,134,330 12.89 80,205 9,316,205 18.77 451,877 
1929: Oct. 1,520 29,047 29,836 26,790 40,857 34,800 27,516 
Jan. 57,564 22,872,943 17.74 $8,668 1,778,401 21.61 68,901 Nov. 7,289 28,253 28,080 26,792 37,461 27,659 23,691 
Feb. 64,265 24,760,111 17.20 2,955 1,874,788 20.77 61,810 Dee. 27,199 28,748 26,298 25,492 31,232 28,531 21,687 
Mar. 50,604 20,880,905 17.98 4,218 2,094,037 22.16 46,386 ees 
Apr 65,725 25,542,726 20.46 8,293 1,624,237 22.02 62,482 ‘Totals 328,769 388,481 $66,149 371,027 441,340 469,804 375,980 
May 61,161 24,366,511 21.25 2,386 1,349,690 21.24 48,325 
ray 41,663 18,799,807 20.14 8,152 1,470,746 20.88 88,511 Figures on Quarterly Basis — 
Aus 37.222 16 530,090 19.88 2644 a oee ait s0.73 40,520 = Quarter 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1981 
eee 050,08 83 , »282,217 20.80 34,578 . . eer = 
Sept 84,472 15,214,485 19.76 2,011 861,068 19.11 82,46; %2"-/Mar 87,609 95,263 94,301 99,216 103,558 128,565 101,610 89,652 
Oct. $8,163 16,192,261 18.94 2,614 1,190,510 20.88 985,549 APr-/June 75,674 104,099 87,109 108,242 103,500 139,292 112,22: 
Nov. 43,507 18,189,805 18.66 2,929 1,800,354 19.82 40,578 July/Sept 83,813 99,493 93,793 89,210 117,573 113,746 85 
— 42,952 17,573,330 1,007,279 16.88 40,207 Oct./Dec. 92,656 85,789 83,212 80,860 117,597 84,872 72,020 
Jan 47,496 17,793,563 1,077,415 15.30 44,352 Totals $39,752 384,644 $58,415 $72,528 442,227 466,475 37 
Feb 42,687 14,798,240 960,790 18.80 40,407 
Mar 44,976 14,653,243 1,192,708 16.71 41,789  , i aid ; 
Apr 45,423 14,788,605 892.582 14.82 42.735 Note—The Rubber Association estimates its monthly rubber consumption 
May 42,692 13,373,232 1,085,432 15.37 39,538 figures to be 90 per cent complete. Up until 1925 the quarterly figures were 
June 39,993 12,215,848 1,028,653 14.47 36.819 likewise estimated to be 90 per cent complete; beginning with 1925 an esti- 
yo $6,182 > 8 944 759,260 12.08 $2,875 mate of 92 per cent completeness has been used. These estimates have been 
Sept 35 380 5 46 13 preys 12 42 33,356 used in raising the figures in this table to 100 per cent. The quarterly 
Oct 14080 yey pope rT roy figures are generally regarded as the most authentic; the monthly figures 
Nov 29.401 "00 ORG 07) $48 9 89 28 101 may be accepted as preliminary. 
Dec $7:800 7175.24 a use ae — 
cam - 542,197 11.17 35,132 
Jan 36,307 7,190,591 8.84 1,706 350,480 9.17 34,601 | @ ; j 
Feb $4 aseaceo 68.62 «(1:79 © S870TS 8862s U. S. Consumption of Gasoline 
ar 40,393 7,356.6 8.18 2 200 534.180 8.52 37.593 
Apr ‘4 7,712.94 7.7 2,607 528,947 9.06 41,929 (In Barrels of 42 Gailons) 
May 85.526 5,886,638 7.40 2,501 418,301 7.47 $3,025 
June 46,238 6.918.90¢ 6.68 ° 749 440.604 7.15 43.484 MONTHS 1930 1931 MONTHS 1930 1931 
July 13,469 6,0 is 6.19 1,435 223,587 6.96 42,034 January 25,731,000 26,844,000 July 88,256,000 39,459,000 
A ix 38,669 8.404 3 > 324 $45,953 6.65 36,345 February 26,509,000 26,133,000 August 37,438,000 39,459,000 
Sept March 31,029,000 31,037,000 September 37,823,000 
i, April $4,549,000 33,400,000 October $2,267,000 
BvOV May 86,497,000 35,716,900 November 30,984,000 


Dex June 35,902,000 38,375,000 December 29'094.000 
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FT ‘ ‘ / T ’ 1. rn . . . 
World Stocks of Crude Rubber U. S. Tire and Tube Statistics 
ON HAND OR AFLOAT TO THE U. 8S. (All Figures Represent Thousands ) 
——ON HAND -_ annie 
At ON HAND AFLOAT——~ AND AFLOAT——, AL TOMOBILE if ASINGS 
End of 1929 1930 1931 1929 © 198019811929 | 1980 1981 | * 3 
Jan. 76,342 181,744 209,487 93,330 61,863 656,187 169,672 198,607 265,674 Figures for Recent Years 
Feb. 90,058 143,863 212,833 75,790 63,404 63,680 165,848 207,267 276,513 . 
Be By an aan. GA aan 4G tah tak een Ga een eee 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 193 
Mar. 100,536 141,843 2 A 165 68,646 63,133 167,601 205,489 280,937 | pioguction 45,259 61,633 60,845 61,287 64,489 77,944 68,726 50,965 
nearer ; : oT he a ~ pares Shipments 45,204 60,120 59,262 59,002 64,059 74,296 69,395 53,688 
Apr. 107,659 148,272 228,882 65,798 63,261 56,700 173,457 211,538 285,082 - 2 = an 7 407 ; ; ¢ cr on 8«o 
May 97192 146 5 990.79 65.798 68.168 73.564 162,985 214.347 294.363 Inventory 5,772 7,427 8.142 10,456 10,264 18,624 11,838 9,003 
June 92,061 1 1 22 6 1.668 58,657 69,421 146,729 210,209 294,957 ‘ 
Figures for Recent Months 
Ji 92,5 44.8 ( 5 8,32 46,873 138,680 210.327 301,695 om 4 
a = Saaep dn aea SEREIG GB UMD Gh ids GLGsD tantan Eenate Gaaee PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY 
- aa aa sam eae wee 60'ent ' one. 1929 1980 1931 1929 1930 1931 1929 1930 1981 
Sept WOES 500.58 1S Cone 148,120 280,861 Jan. 6,301 4,485 8,675 6,211 4,406 8,744 12,855 11,924 8,957 
ote — epee anna Feb. 6,479 4,555 38,985 4,951 4,195 3,402 14,625 11,410 9,536 
Oct. 88,483 185 51,122 147,663 236,593 ~ ¢ cco : x . ' 
a | aace Seeaee se Bee tHe Mar. 7,049 4.863 4,663 6,289 4,717 4,122 15,829 12,518 10,014 
Dec 118,609 200,998 2,3 56,035 180,997 257,033 : oo 6 a * ani : = . . 
(Rubber Manufacturers’ Association figures raised to 100%) ave. van “eo yo cae ot . a eee oe yt 
a eT tones F ae June 6,847 5,122 5,672 6,800 5,294 5,572 16,497 18,277 10,447 
STOCKS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
: , July 6,320 3,991 4,926 7,364 5,447 5,462 15,084 11,812 9,91: 
Stocks in London Aug. 5,698 4,166 7.354 5,175 13,337 10,848 
ae: Sept. 4,460 3,365 5,623 4,405 12,070 9,812 
(A of 7 in Wharves and Warehouses, including Latex) 
Oct. 4,611 38,582 4,649 3,499 12,042 9,803 
At end of 1929 130 1931 At end of 1929 1930 1931 Nov. 8,878 2,654 8,855 2,834 12,127 9,595 
Jan 25,191 60,434 81,093 July 30,080 81,048 81,317 | Dee. 8,057 2,814 8,287 8,361 11,838 9,003 
Feb 26.554 64, 557 82,265 Aug 35,605 80,931 
Mar. 28.214 68,923 84,736 Sept. 42,188 838,329 
Apr 31,368 1,676 86,982 Oct 47,8038 77,647 AUTOMOBILE INNER TUBES 
May $1,290 77,3812 86,726 Nov 52,454 76,887 = 
June 31,025 80,260 88,071 Dec 54,304 78,013 Figures for Recent Years 
4 ; 1928 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
At End of Recent Weeks Production 60,116 70,706 82,614 76,618 70,828 80,180 68,829 52,42 
Shipments 59,072 68,106 81,004 71,591 72,896 177,127 70,592 54,988 
__Piret Second Third Fourth Fifth Inventory? 8.425 11,052 11,818 16,200 18,692 16,117 12.807 9,999 
Saturday Saturday Saturday Saturday Saturday 
:981 ny . 
~— ea 86.663 86.087 85.739 85.332 Figures for Recent Months 
June 84,91 83,748 82,919 82,441 PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY 
July 82,170 55,079 51,766 61,104 bi 1929 19830 1981 1929 1930 1931 1929 1930 1931 
August 81,33 81,711 82,171 81,751 81,575 Jan. 6,109 4,607 8,623 6,789 4,857 4,062 14,424 12,704 9,439 
September 51,011 81,048 50,055 Feb. 6,346 4,684 8,916 4,948 4,337 8,400 15,9386 13,086 9,921 
Mar. 7,000 4,941 4,450 6,817 4,727 8,789 16,641 13,179 10,475 
Stocks in Liverpool 
1981 Apr. 7,157 5,510 4,617 6,716 4,848 4,686 17,000 18,784 10,413 
4 ; May 7,181 5,535 6,418 6,598 5,074 5,281 17,745 13,852 10,549 
51,926 52,865 64,170 53,842 53,668 cd oo So eS ee eee > poe 
ym sa ane er ryt sa nes , June 6,542 4,950 5,858 6,515 5,265 5,397 17,294 13,612 10,504 
July 64,52 94,444 54,697 54, 122 <a July 5.793 8,939 4,955 7,605 5,855 5,881 15,311 11,657 9,58 
August 64,88 S86 34,906 56,12 55,609 Aug. 5,481 4,796 7.672 5.762 18,072 10,737 
September ‘79 6.086 o Sept. 5,190 8,817 5,859 4,541 12,585 10,065 
STOCKS IN PENANG AND SINGAPORE Oct. 5000 8.981 Aese 5.002 ye 
ov. ,o ,o2 ae a “,o8% wole 
, ie te : 3,484 3,060 3,404 3,412 12,807 9,999 
(Stocks held by Dealers—Quantities in Long Tons) Dee ‘3 
: : . ~ al , (*) Rubber Manufacturers’ Association figures, raised to 100%. The Associ 
End of isso, 1980 = 1981 End of i929 1980-1981. ation estimates its figures to be 75% complete up until 1929 and 80% 
Jan = 617 689,727 49,802 July 33,859 45,459 51,208 complete beginning with 1929, and that basis has been accepted wher 
Feb $2,378 44,371 49,283 Aug 80,834 48,132 48,971 preparing the statistics in this table. 
Mar 29,437 45,65 49,590 Sept $2,188 44,015 
Apr 26,474 48,4738 45,868 Oct $3,770 39,930 (7) Held by manufacturers at end of period indicated. 
May $0,764 44,715 44,278 Nov 30,963 41,674 its i 
June $0,408 42,451 47,517 De $5,548 45,963 — ” 
STOCKS IN OTHER CENTRES Automobile Production 
Ne ,Melaya | Afloat for Holland Colombo Tare and -—United States— -—— Canada——, 
me of eomgy a ; Total Passenger Trucks Total Passenger Trucks Grand 
Sept. 39,863 $1,000 2,343 5,834 4,854 — — Total 
Oct. $8,587 Henn oe oy yo 1924 $,600,918 3,208,049 897,869 185,246 117,765 17,481 3,736,164 
Nov. $8,501 _— = aa — 5132 1925 4,265,704 3,760,459 605,245 161,889 189,311 22,078 4,427,093 
— — =— — — ar 1926 4,298,799 3,808,753 490,046 205,002 164,483 40,609 4,503,89 
93 1927 8,393,887 2,988,868 453,019 179,426 146,850 32,556 3,578,313 
Jan. 61,680 34,500 ae ane 1928 4,357,384 38,826,618 530,771 242.382 196,737 45,645 4,599,944 
Feb 43,027 eet a = nytt 1929 5,358,420 4,587,400 171,020 263,295 207,498 55,797 5,621,715 
Mar 40,227 25,800 3,622 8,857 4,843 1980 4 ’ 4 
Ape oe aes 18,508 oo one Jan. 278,089 235,099 87,990 10,388 8,856 1,532 288,477 
— ag it 5? Bee 3219 2.518 aged Feb. $46,940 297,483 49,457 15,548 18,021 2,527 362,488 
June rp Liye tt - “548 March 401,378 $86,178 64,200 20,730 17,165 3,565 422,10: 
July oy ot oe — 4571 April 442,680 875,171 67,459 24,257 20,872 3,385 466,887 
Aug aan ads ' May 417,154 $62,784 64,870 24,672 21,251 3,421 441,826 
June $35,475 289,704 45,771 15,090 12,194 2,896 350,565 
— — July 262,368 222,700 39,668 10,188 8,556 1,682 272,551 
Aug. 224,368 187,288 85,758 9,792 6,946 2,846 394,160 
a P Sept. 216,877 175,720 41,157 7,957 5,623 2,384 834 
Rims Inspected and Passed in U. S. Oct. 150,044 112,800 87,244 4,541 3,206 1,885 154,585 
Nov. 135,752 102,957 $2,785 65,407 3,527 1,880 141,159 
Sh >: . ° cx od ° 3 
(Tire and Rim Assoctation Reports) Dec. 155,701 124,178 $1,528 5,622 _ 4,225 1,897 161,82 
Per Cent Per Cent Tote 8,355,986 2,814,452 640,584 154,192 125,442 28,750 3,510,178 
1 93 
1988 a ) 19 700,008 Te. | Jan. 171,848 188,817 88,581 6,496 4,552 1,944 178,844 
1924 21863311 19.7 1928 24247282 81.6 Feb. 219,940 180,419 89,521 9,871 7,529 2,842 229,811 
192 26,001,664 66.8 1989 e014 sen 08a «| «Mar. 276.405 281,244 45,161 12,998 10,488 2,510 289,398 
1986 en 108 £0 we ¢ 1080 17. 864.096 80.1 Apr. 836,939 285,698 50,015 17,159 14,048 8,116 354,098 
a — we _ —e ' May 817,163 269,420 45,695 12,788 10,621 2,117 329,901 
oan 681,301 67.9 fuly a12.642 74.0 | June 250,640 208,158 41,304 6,885 5,588 1,252 257,475 
onl 1010774 «78:9 tne esaese 4680.8 July 218.490 188,107 35.854 4.220 38,151 1,069 222,710 
» 7 ° id id.3 s vat a00 . a” ” 5 ‘ 779 5 ‘ 26 g t 
March 426386 081.4 ee A Aug. 187,197 155,425 31,772 4544 3,426 1,11 191 
April 1,717,652 79.9 October on. 
May 1,508,349 83.7 November Nov 
June 1,084,707 77.8 December mig 
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Principal Producing cieitiiies 








(Long Tons 
——e~ BRITISH MALAYA* DUTCH EAST INDIES* 
Gross Exports British 
Gross Minus India & Sara- North Java & Sumatra Other Indo- Amazon All World 
Exports Imports imports Ceylon? Burma* wak* Borneo’ Siam‘ Madura E.Coast D.E.l. China* Valley Other* Total" 
2 252,016 70,432 181,584 39,971 6,416 5,705 4,237 1,718 32,930 46,344 57.822 5,067 16,765 7,856 406,955 
34 259.706 108,524 151,182 89,997 7,697 6,699 4621 2.962 42,446 54,497 980,347 6,688 23,165 9,065 429,366 
25 316,825 158,022 158,803 49,566 10,082 6,424 5,377 5,377 46,757 65,499 120,626 7,881 25,298 13,797 617,628 
26 391,328 151,243 240,085 58,962 9,874 9,155 6,079 4,027 52,186 71,413 121,231 8,203 24,298 16,017 621,530 
27 871,322 182,845 188,477 55,356 11,321 10,923 6,582 6,472 55,297 77,815 142,171 8,645 28,782 15,633 606,474 
28 409,430 149,787 259,643 57,267 10,790 10,087 6,698 4,813 58,848 82,511 121,770 9,548 21,129 10,690 653,794 
29 574,836 163,092 411,744 81,584 11,668 11,077 7,381 5,018 65,990 87,789 184,037 9,696 21,148 6,767 853,894 
5 547.043 183.876 413.167 76,970 10,782 10,309 6,781 4,251 69,755 79,896 115,254 7,665 14,260 5,651 814,241 
29: 
Aug. 50,441 15,469 34,972 6,079 685 993 641 431 4,644 7,298 10,782 1,032 1,563 499 69,619 
Sept. 53,484 12,392 41,092 7,993 884 8382 640 406 4,708 7,617 10,149 655 1,566 504 76,446 
cane 47.987 12,516 35,421 8,381 812 1,047 671 485 4,697 8,295 10,512 893 1,606 445 78,266 
Nov. 46,279 11,204 35,075 6,660 1,065 668 672’ 278 4,760 6,711 9,380 771 1,442 635 68,017 
Dec. 46,147 15,018 31,129 8,683 900 930 672 320 5.13% 8,279 11,102 966 1,674 443 70,287 
1930 
Jan. 52,535 11,778 40,762 7,741 1,560 791 642 386 5,709 7,831 8,928 856 1,837 585 77,628 
Feb. 48,947 12.960 35,987 8,055 1,245 847 642 469 6,900 7,191 11,414 944 1,787 480 75,961 
Mar 47,320 12,236 34,084 6,617 1,129 976 642 391 5,796 6,612 11,214 6438 1,674 536 70,314 
Apr. 43,803 14,627 29,176 4,444 856 1,026 502 366 4,802 6,826 12,724 433 1,201 630 62,486 
May 49,016 13,253 35,763 5,968 975 917 502 350 6,352 6,661 12,041 753 1,383 555 72,220 
June 36,607 12,120 24,487 4,577 778 1,040 201 392 4,728 4,776 9,512 425 974 551 52,441 
July 41,847 12,759 28,588 3,868 792 1,087 600 327 6,022 6,891 9,770 648 810 418 58,821 
Aug. 47,802 10,304 $7,498 7,077 600 740 600 335 5,892 7,197 9,520 394 809 382 71,184 
Sept. 48,529 8,087 40,442 7,966 343 680 600 289 5,960 6,358 7,302 527 1,093 474 72,084 
Oct. 47,770 7,312 40,458 7,681 591 598 650 300 5,916 6,956 6,352 667 669 449 71,287 
on 41.281 7.774 33,507 6,042 864 631 600* 311 5,334 6,401 8,001 654 658 238 63,241 
Dec. 42,086 9,671 32.415 6,934 1,049 976 600° 335 6,254 7,196 8,476 721 1,365 353 66,674 
931 
Jan. 41,579 11,029 30,550 7,039 1,315 770 542 424 5,923 7,348 10,328 1,218 994 295 66,746 
Feb. 41,951 9,672 32,279 6,365 1,041 945 542 409 4,869 7,206 9,001 1,018 1,271 217 65,163 
Mar 48.589 12,009 36,580 5,881 1,209 930 542 536 5,434 7,104 11,258 1,233 1,338 430 72,477 
A pr. 43,353 9,977 33,376 4,333 641 788 500* 340 6,473 6,063 8,759 327 629 333 62,562* 
May 44,281 10,479 33,802 4,534 622 869 500* 413 7,372 6,799 10,955 702 1,110 306" 67.984° 
June 39,505 12,115 27,390 5,246 1,086 1,138 500* 337 5,856 6,697 11,381 938 621 335* 61,525* 
July 43,658 11,995 31,663 4,212 715 801 500* 316 6,671 7,510 10,711 841 1,565 335° 65,840* 
Aug. 42,832 9,063 33,769 3,764 692 500* 210 6,397 7,044 8,641 983 856 
() Malayan net exports cannot be taken as production, since imported D.E.I.”" are chiefly wet native ) rubber, which is reduced about one-third in 
rubber is largely wet native rubber, which is reduced about one-third in weight by remilling ; rubber exported as latex is not included which on a 


weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not included which on 
a basis of 3144 pounds per gallon amounted to 115 tons in 1923, 1,117 in 1924, 
8.618 in 1925, 3.263 in 1926, 2,439 in 1927, 1,437 in 1928, 2,670 in 1929, and 
1.274 in 1930. (2) Ceylon Chamber of Commerce statistics until 1926; rubber 
exported as latex is not included—such shipments were equivalent to 18 tons 
in 1923, 98 tons 1924, 6 tons 1925, 20 tons 1926, about % ton in 1927, and 1 
ton in 1928, and practically none in 1929, 1980 and 1931. (*) Official sta- 
tisties. (*) Imports into Singapore and Penang. (5) Exports from “Other 


Net Imports of Crude Rubber into 


(Long 
United United France Canada Japan 
States' Kingdom (h) Germany (ac) (da) Italy 
1919 238,407 42,671 17,685 6,584 6,395 9,753 9,894 
1920 249,530 56,844 13,885 11,890 11,746 5,297 6,123 
1921 179,786 42,087 15,135 21,920 8,124 21,718 3,906 
1922 296,594 11,724 24,352 27,546 9,207 15,934 6,430 
1923 801,527 12,700 27,892 18,519 18,277 15,372 8,489 
1924 $19,108 —11,550 30,446 22,727 14,299 19,571 8,764 
1925 885,596 4,061 32,956 $3,937 19,683 11,117 11,412 
1926 399,981 84,865 34,240 22,775 20,229 18,125 9,209 
1927 403,472 60,249 34,271 38,892 26,405 20,521 11 381 
1928 407,572 4,846 36,498 37,855 80,447 25,621 12,483 
1929 528,608 122,675 55,093 49,275 35,453 $4,284 17,169 
1929: 
Aug. 85,397 14,594 4,645 4,082 2,879 8,663 908 
Sept. $2,912 17,010 3,889 4,691 1,908 3,511 1,224 
Oct. 86,040 16,111 4,489 3,355 1,821 8,902 1,888 
Nov. 41,097 13,141 3,082 3,776 2,709 8,221 1,275 
Dec. 40,588 12,434 4,274 2,921 2,114 2,261 1,198 
1980: 
Jan. 44,911 11,106 4,207 3,862 2,842 2,805 910 
Feb. 40,792 10,293 4,482 3,697 2,250 1,386 1,385 
Mar. 42,216 12,346 4,354 4,289 3,776 2,663 1,083 
Apr. 43,036 13,058 5,006 4,488 2,303 2,769 2,067 
May 40,012 9,861 5,233 4,379 2,593 2,699 1,279 
June 87,374 9,645 4,458 8,794 2,579 2,677 1,878 
July 82,785 7,650 8,311 3,449 3,347 1,206 687 
Aug. 34,518 8,369 3,953 8,515 2,108 2,170 886 
Sept. $4,373 16,015 5,285 4,089 1,578 2,606 1,279 
Oct. 44,385 9,095 7,403 3,747 1,942 3,951 2,460 
Nov. 28,437 ~250 13,662 8,074 2,128 4,008 2,510 
Dec. $5,202 12,249 7,149 3,105 1,347 4,104 2,815 
1931: 
Jan. $4,892 9,780 5,954 3,847 1,709 2,861 1,036 
Feb. $2,575 12,226 4,510 3,374 1,927 3,264 1,393 
Mer. $7,988 12,335 4,386 8,545 3,012 2,323 418 
Apr. 43.036 6 9,440 4,346 3,054 2,070 3,478 528 
May 33,343 7,212 2,880 3,231 2,748 3,755 1,023 
June 44,190 5,636 4,002 3,504 2,112 2.988 1,462 
July 14.052 5.366 3.301 3.226 2,592 3,083 809 
Aug 26 7090 5 020 8 392 


b—Ineluding balata. c—Re-exports not de- 
ducted in monthly statistics. d-—Inciuding some scrap and reclaimed rub- 
ber. e—Official statistics of rubber imports by Soviet Russia. {f—Including 
Norway, Sweden. Denmark and Finlan g—United Kingdom and French 
exports to Spain except in years prior ‘to 1925. n—French imports have 


a—Including gutta percha. 


basis of 34% pounds per gallon amounted to 2,342 tons in 1923, 1,008 tons 
1924, 2,239 tons 1925, 44 tons in 1926, 84 tons in 1927, 1,459 tons in 1928, 
1,302 tons in 1929, and 2,656 tons in 1930. (°*) Calculated from official 
import statistics of principal consuming countries, viz., United States, 
United Kingdom, France, Germany, Belgium and Netherlands, and includes 
guayule rubber. (7) This total includes the third column for British Malaya, 
“Gross Exports minus Imports,” and all the figures shown for the other 
territories. *Figure is provisional; final figure will be shown when available. 


Principal Manufacturing Countries 


Tons) 
Austra- Scandi- Czecho- 

Russia lia 3elgium Nether- navia Spain slovakia World 

(ce! (ed) (d) lands (abcdf) (g) (abed) Total 
75 1,002 8,995 2,771 3,149 2,418 9 343,808 
62 1,815 3,840 5,510 2,292 2,008 567 371,399 
165 1,014 1,705 1,022 1,279 2,245 569 300,620 
2,498 2,643 172 -—8,807 1,778 589 667 396,012 
2,986 1,649 2,184 792 2,528 630 1,128 409,178 
2,346 3,124 2,688 —807 8,178 944 1,370 416,208 
7,088 4,757 2,930 875 3,149 1,155 1,558 520,274 
6,529 9,021 2,498 2,670 4,046 1,299 1,870 617,957 
12,018 9,490 6,482 636 4,224 2,065 2,672 632,808 
15,134 8,480 7,958 2,243 4,418 3,178 8,188 699,771 
11,774 15,886 9,445 3,022 6,440 864 4,650 894,016 
1,234 724 902 254 429 25 319 70,056 
1,235 853 672 253 361 91 477 68,453 
1,073 1,125 1,147 278 710 91 201 72,181 
1,226 1,453 361 253 595 62 $13 12,564 
1,200 726 741 52 677 90 443 69,709 
826 332 612 209 552 200° 577 718,949 
2,705 457 1,143 188 315 200° 2389 69,5633 
1,153 975 78 858 322 200* 263 714,676 
929 673 1,431 158 461 200° 255 76,790 
1,645 64 1,250 230 274 200° 282 65,62¢ 
1,574 67 691 343 507 200° 282 65,620 
567 84 939 172 756 200° 342 565,395 
149 265 888 37 747 200° 450 68,250 
1,378 414 824 221 817 200° 411 69,485 
2,782 609 769 439 1,182 200* 351 79,266 
2,140 464 596 364 1,180 200° 343 58,851 
544 950 814 205 647 200* 673 70,004 

1,775 601 986 348 464 240 635 65,015 
1,022 495 785 157 475 201 366 62,770 
2,372 435 862 346 400 $92 507 69,321 
1,450 457 515 333 495 208 324 69,734 
1,034 884 1,153 86 495 180 711 58,7385 
3,279 1,112 1,058 272 577 207 607 71,006 

3,141 627 1,507 4} 429 145 


been reduced 12 per cent in order to eliminate imports of gutta percha anc 
to reduce to basis of net weight. ‘United States imports of guayule are ip 
cluded in this compilation. ‘*Figure is provisional; final figure will be show: 
immediately it becomes available. 


























42 
° >.. ~ _ b 
Domestic Production of Miscellaneous 
Rubber Goods 
Rubber Proofed Mechanical Goods 
Fabrics Rubber Heels Rubber Soles Shipments 
Yards Pairs Pairs Dollars 
1924 25,020,00( 186,279,000 (*) $48,615,000 
1925 23,988 206,970,000 16,211,620(*) 64,877,000 
1926 29,32 83,312,000 12,253,000 76,789,000 
1927 37,872,000 201,014,000 27,160,000 68,625,000 
1928 41,179,000 235,170,000 37,645,000 69,114,000 
1929 50,731,0¢ 232,126,000 34,499,000 74,770,000 
1930 i2,68 8,059,000 29,514,000 58,465,000 
19380: 
July 2.940.000 15,117,000 2,663,000 4,910,000 
August 8,458,000 13,735,000 1,473,000 4,552,000 
September 046 ) 14,322,000 2,193,000 4,083,000 
October 209 16,460,000 3,056,000 4,186,000 
November 2 822,000 11,083,000 1,426,000 3,400,000 
December L,9U9 +.101,000 3,021,000 3,338,000 
1931: 
January 181,000 599,000 
February 34 f 0 724,000 5.711,000 
March 69 14.661 000 2 292.000 4.412.000 
Apr 38 108.000 2.692.000 4.617.000 
May : 174.000 > 885.000 4.231.000 
) ) 7,01 , 279 OOF 
(*‘) Not available; (*) Last 9 months only. ; 
Source: “Survey of Current of Business of the Department of Commerce. 
United States Imports of Guayule. 
Balata, Jelutong, Liquid Latex 
f mitities in Lona Tons 
Guayule Balata Jelutong Liquid Latex (*) 
Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars 
1919 1,430 760,690 127 937,038 8,332 2,213,964 — — 
1920 768 345,985 64 1,260,043 56,672 2,068,501 —— — 
1921 58 26,945 814 1,077,859 1,745 351,893 — — 
1922 127 57,040 812 978,765 2,335 403,812 — — 
19238 1,155 542,227 700 898,524 4,565 853,308 - — 
1924 1,856 36,392 464 568,456 6,165 1,287,100 2,157 864,059 
1925 8.781 1,808,448 617 574,750 6,749 1,642,531 3,853 3,537,810 
1926 4,305 2,562,096 354 $27,218 7,263 3,127,757 3,388 4,680,386 
1927 6,018 2,674,957 582 447,246 7,785 2,448,657 1,116 876,077 
1928 8.075 1,765,685 731 430,855 7,552 2,540,069 4,167 2,185,579 
1929 1,231 45,175 728 566.964 8.208 2,458,136 8,728 1,787,997 
1930 1,096 388 601 422,684 6,907 1,408,244 4,449 1,506,804 
19380: “ 
Sept 100 28,000 45 $9,512 486 86,664 402 127,761 
Oct. 64 18,527 36 80,702 490 113,638 306 99,637 
Nov 73 61,650 389 84,219 332 65,265 
Dec 90 66,198 429 116,644 70 20,481 
1981: 
Jan 46 855 58,897 291 70,708 
Feb 1 511 114.100 369 89,470 
Mar 66 625 27.803 395 75,285 
Apr ) 676 140.309 372 738,867 
May 0 205 6.086 318 82.202 
June 681 123,616 706 129,496 
July ivi 331 64,493 583 104,868 
Aug 10.207 652 100, 53¢ 64 60.358 
not available before 1924 








(All Ouantities in Long Tons) 


Consumption Consumption 


Produe- % to Produc- % to 
fear tion Tons Crude Stocks* Year tion Tons Crude Stocks* 
1921 86.725 41,851 24.1 1926 180,582 164,500 45.9 23,218 
1922 67,884 64,458 19.3 1927 189,144 178,471 47.6 24,980 
1923 74,766 69.534 22.7 1928 208,516 228,000 650.4 24,785 
1924 80,079 76,072 22.4 1929 218,954 226,588 48.4 27,464 
1925 182.930 187.105 35.6 18,208 930 146,808 155,673 39.6 24,008 
1929: 
Jan 18,685 21,068 49.1 24,394 July 18,387 20,236 48.7 19,679 
Feb. 18,094 19,829 47.7 23,305 Aug. 19,787 18,230 47.6 22,309 
Mar 19,984 20.867 46.7 22,076 Sept. 18,660 17,071 49.2 24,984 
Apr. 19,899 22,435 7.3 20,680 Oct. 18,865 18,744 63.8 25,117 
May 20.885 23,176 47.1 19,479 Nov. 14,363 15,330 65.4 26,080 
June 18,416 18,141 42.0 17,980 Dec. 13,429 11,531 49.0 27,464 
1980: 
Jan. 15,010 17,454 47.6 24,241 July 12,322 12,384 42.3 28,873 
Feb 156.846 14,559 44.5 24,248 Aug 12,047 10,985 35.9 22,980 
Mar. 17,400 15.241 42.2 24,416 Sept. 11,433 10,480 41.4 21,996 
Apr. 17,828 16,904 42.0 24,587 Oct. 12,349 10,724 389.8 21,145 
May 17,812 17,052 42.7 28,356 Nov. 10,763 8,816 387.5 24,007 
June 15.714 14,063 40.8 24,449 Dec 10,073 8.449 39.3 24,008 
1981: 
Tan. 10,349 10.728 37.6 22,429 July 11,393 11,447 35.8 17,720 
Feb. 10,871 10,800 37.5 18,878 Aug 10,110 9,972 36.2 17,165 
Mar. 12.988 12,524 38.3 18,375 Sept 
Apr. 18,267 11,745 85.0 18,356 Oct 
May 18.478 13,108 34.6 18,088 Nov 
June 14,066 13,045 34.4 18,505 Dec 
"Stocks on hand at the end of month or year Exports of reclaimed 
rubber. not shown in this table, amounted 8.540 tons in 1927, 9,577 tons 


in 1928. and 12.369 tons a1 9 
res 


(Rubber Manufacturer 4 ciation figur 


raised to 100°) 
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Rectaimep Russer. By A. T. McPherson. Publish the Bure 
Standa United States Department of Com: Washington, D 
1931 ! $0.10. 

Phe eed r some torm ot text book covering the reclaims 
rubber dus has long been felt That need is not completely mi 
by the present volume; but the author, who is chief of the Rubbx 
Section of the Bureau of Standards, has at least prepared a car 
tul review of the principles of reclaiming operations and of t 
properties and uses reclaim. Intended primarily to be of genet 
nterest a inswer the numerous questions ask« the Burea 

€ga re ill this handb ok nevertheless mtains mu 

te i et t respect to processes re ind t 

iracté sti t the product such as tensile strenet! . elongati 
ibrasi re ce id ing The author rightly discourages 
vidu ‘ sh to undertake the reclaiming ‘ nasma 
cale winting out the necessitv for special equipn ent skill 
tecl i He concludes wit il ( 
iga e art S 
( M | ( . 
\ ] Las I ( I 
Fo 
Rail en ne 1 Cor stantly striving irter I itel travel 
mifort a more efficient operation have a : 1 wide St 
for rubber products, and Mr. Macbeth i petul that the amount 
ot rubber employed may be extended he mmercial possibi 
ties in this field may be estimated from the fact that me Britis 
passenger coaches use over 600 pounds of manufactured rubbs 
while a locomotive and tender unit sometimé¢ nea 

150 nds Mr. Macbeth devotes separate ipters to rubber 

Britis American and French railroads and f that his native 

untry has gone far ahead of the other two nations in the su 

esstul adoption of rubber for railroading \ more detailed a 
t of his fi s will be noted on Pags 5 sue Che 

uthor has, however, omitted mention the er absorp 
tion pads by the Canadian Pacific, the levelopment 1t the Good 
vear rubber-cushioned wheel tested this year on the Akron. Cantor 

& Youngstown Railway, and the use of rubber he between ca 

wheels and hting system dynamos The Ave elastic rubbe 

spring 1s a development of recent months that also holds much 
romise for the futurs 

I \ K k RupBer anv | 4 M Published | 
J s § Tha } Strasse I 48 

For listributior 


more than 
tests 


Mechanical tests for rubber and rubber products have 
justified their place in the industry, and instruments such 


have in 


recent years reached a degree of accuracy that once would 
have been thought impossible. The equipment of this leading Ger 
man firm is attractively illustrated and thoroughly described in this 


catalog. These machines and this catalog are distributed in the 


United States by Testing Machines, Inc., 314 Broadway, New York 
City 
I F MemeBer Published by the Institutior f the Rubt Industry 
Faraday House Charing Cross Road 1 W ( k and 
1931 50 pr I listribution to members 
[That the Institution of the Rubber Industry has been able to in- 
crease its membership to 1,374 as of last month compared with 
1,266 in September, 1930, is an indication of the regard in which 


its service is held by the British industry. The roster shows 
the addition of Messrs. Boggs and Winkelmann to Fellowhip in 
the Institution last year, an honor previously held only by 
Bierer, Dinsmore, Geer, Somerville, Spence and Wiegand in the 


present 


Messrs. 





United States. 

FUNCTIONS OF AN ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT Published the Policy- 
holders Service Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance 1 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. 1931 6 pp For free ribution 


The position of Assistant to the President is becoming increas- 
ingly popular in rubber company organizations, and this report 
should, therefore, find interested readers in the industry. It is the 
thirteenth in a series of studies on business organization 


ae: cll 
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| CARBON BLACK 
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“Ens Many years experience in the manufacture of High Grade Carbon Blacks, combined 
with exacting control tests, insures the consumer a product 
of the highest uniform quality. 


Shipments Made to points throughout the World. 











ner | IMPERIAL OIL & GAS PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Pittsburgh General Offices 306 Fourth Avenue a Pennsylvania 
















To Manufacturers of 
Carbone x RUBBER-ON-METAL Products 


4 OSSES can be converted into 


AS a flux for use in all black rubber com- profits by abandoning the 


pounds, Carbonex is unequalled. It is : ‘ 
an excellent solvent fer sulphur and pro- Electroplating Process and using 








han : vides good dispersion. And in all cases the Avery Hot Dip Process. 

sts where it is desired to produce non-blooming A hot dip gives steel surfaces a 
. ikea , » agi y i ies, is teri 1 i 

uld stocks of fine aging qualities, this materia non-porous film of copper-zinc or 


gives superior results. Samples on request. 7 “ 
copper-zinc-antimony. The percent- 


his age of each remains constant. 

ar The Bignell Company The rust-proof film holds tena- 
ciously and permanently to steel 

: 40 Rector Street New York, N. Y. and rubber. 


= BARDOL CUMAR Costs are very low. There are no 
defectives. 


mm B. BR. V. B. R. C. No. 20 . 

ae B. R. H. No. 2 B.R. C. Neo. 555 Steel articles coated with a brass 
th B.R.T. No.3 B. R. T. No.7 are are obtainable at steel plants. 
sil Ss. RB. O. CARBONEX rass coated articles may be stored 
we until required in quantity pro- 
in | duction. 

rs. 


he 
$ Edward 8S. Avery 
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